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Is There A Literary Type? 


New writers often suppose that it takes a certain temperament, age 
or background to succeed in the literary world. If so, we have not, in 
more than eight years of working with hundreds of writers, discovered 
the writer who embodies all these ideal conditions. 


In fact, checking over our book sales we find we have sold books by 
a television commercial writer, professor of psychology, shop steward, 
horse breeder, electrical engineer, language teacher, housewife, hotel man- 
ager, city desk editor, postman, high school principal, priest and others. 
They range in age from their late teens to their early eighties. We've sold 
their work to editors from Ace to Zondervan; and we’ve sold their short 
stories and articles from the Ladies Home Journal down to the small trade 
journals, 

Then what do they have in common? A businesslike approach to their 
work. They realize that today’s markets are complex; that the writer work- 
ing in isolation cannot possibly know as much about editorial needs, taboos, 
likes and dislikes as someone right on the spot. They know we will give 
them a prompt, honest appraisal and follow through persistently once 
we're out to market. 


If you are a new writer who knows enough to know he doesn’t know 
it all, we’d welcome a letter and a submission from you. We'll discuss 
your problems and your possibilities and start helping you on the road 
to better craftsmanship and sales. 


yi 
a OUR THREE-WAY GUARANTEE TERMS 
(1) GUARANTEED SUBMISSIONS NEW WRITERS: Until we make your first sale, we 


: must apply a handling fee of $5.00 per manuscript to 
= We pledge that your manuscripts are being syster 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter; $10.00 

atically submitted where and when we tell you for scripts; $15.00 for books and 
plays of all lengths. These fees 
cover costs of reading, evalua- 
tion and marketing and are 
refunded on sales from our 10% 
commission 






(2) AUTOMATIC PROGRESS REPORTS 


= In addition to our regular correspondence, we send 
you periodic submission reports listing dates and 
publishers plus any special comments, so that you 
can keep up-to-date, free to work on other projects 
while we look after your present interests 


{UUM 


PROFESSIONALS: Write us 
about your recent sales for 
straight commission handling 


Write to us 


about yourself, your interests and = 
within one year of our returning *& to you. we wil goals. The more we know about = 
gladly refumd double your handling fee you, the sooner we can help you to sell = 


f wine 


tin 


(3) CONDITIONAL REFUND AGREEMENT 


If we fail te sell any manuscripts you submit to us, 
and you or your agent later sell it at not less than 
two cents per word to any non-subsidy publisher 





LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


8 EAST 10th STREET ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


SPONSORS OF THE 





ANNUAL $500.00 LAMBERT WILSON COLLEGE WRITING AWARD 












































































































Boycott on Words 


Dear Editor: 

There are words in common daily use in America 
(look for them in Lady Chatterly’s Lover) that 
have never been granted space in the dictionary 
because they are considered “‘dirty.”” Newer words 
(television) and less used words (antimacassar) 
enter with ease. 

Why? 

Neitz Exvutiotr Blum 
5036 N. Albany 
Chicago 25, Illinois 


¢ We put this same question to Dr. Philip B. 
Gove, General Editor of Webster’s New Col- 
legiate Dictionary. His answer follows in the 


letter below. —Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


From time to time we are asked the same ques- 
tion that Mr. Neil E. Blum has asked you, and this 
is our usual reply: 


The words you inquire about have been omitted 
from our dictionaries for a number of reasons in- 
cluding, we admit, editorial squeamishness and 
uncertainty about what properly belongs in a gen- 
eral-language dictionary. One specific reason that 
sometimes prevails is the wide use of our diction- 
aries in schools. The consequences, embarrassing to 
pupils and teachers alike, that might result if such 
a word were found by a young pupil naive enough 
to believe that any word entered in a dictionary is 
suitable for use in any company and on any occa- 
sion, can easily be imagined. We do not call our 
point of view or our practice moralistic or religious 


or even sensible. This leaves us free to contemplate: 


pleasurably the possibility of someday finding a 
solution acceptable to everyone. 


P. B. Gove, General Editor 
G & C. Merriam ComPpANy 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 





The best-selling 
book on poetry by 


GILBERT 
HIGHET 


The Powers of 
Poetry 


6647 OU will not find a better introduc- 

tion. or more informing companion 
to poetry anywhere . . . salted with wit 
and learning.” 


—-CHar.es Poore, N. Y. Times 


66 HIS learned and lively book is 

fresh, human and exciting: no 

one, from the practicing poet, the formal 

scholar, and the critic to the veriest tyro 

of a student, can read it without profit 
and delight.” 

—Frank C. Baxter, N. Y. Times 

Book Review 


2nd Large Printing 
$6.00 at all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











The Medill School of Journalism 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Through one-night-a-week 
classes on the Chicago Campus 


offers professional training (with full 
college credit) in fiction, radio, tele- 
vision, article and news writing, by a 
faculty of specialists. 
Fiction: Adelaide Gerstley, Lawrene A. 
Keating, Bernard Sabath 
Radio - Television: Thomas B. Elvidge, 
James E. Jewell 
Magazine Article: Ben Kartman 
Feature-News: Edward H. Eulenberg 
Journalistic Writing Practice: Thomas A. 
Craig, Mork Munn 
Registration: By mail (former students only), 
Aug. 1-Sept. 2; in person, Sept. 14-16. 
Write for Bulletin: 


Evening Divisions, Dept. WD, Northwestern University, 
339 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 40, No. 8. Second-class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. Copyright 1960 by F. & W. Publishing Corp. 








Writer's Mail 


ria, Va. 


SAVE MONEY. 


Buy ALL your supplies from 
0 


Mart catalog 
$1.00 
(REFUNDED AGAINST Ist $5.00 ORDER!) 


[premac Bon 21h, ADIVISI mor 








My Vocabulary is at Your Service 


H. CROMWELL SMITH 
Ghost Writer 


103 WEST 77th STREET 
NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 


TRafalgar 7-5776 








studio. 


UNIQUE WRITERS’ COLONY TRAINING 
PRODUCES SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS 
For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at my 
Writers’ Colony? June 1-Dec. Any len 
ience this stimulating meeting of min 
surroundings. Established 19 
Mail coaching. Boston and 


MILDRED |. REID WRITERS' COLONY 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 


h of time. Exper- 
amidst beautiful 
. Also: 20 years in Chicago 
akefield classes. 














WANTED: SCRIPTS AND STORIES 
FOR LOW BUDGET FEATURE 


We Are Producers Not Agents 


STARLITE FILMS 
2970 W. Henrietta Rd. 


Rochester 23, N. Y. 














Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, light 
verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 
percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sel! that 
rejected script! Criticism and revision if desired. 


words. Sales ten 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 


2562 Portage Rd. S. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 








will be awarded this 
yeor to people like 
CONTEST MAGAZINE 
shows you HOW to 


‘20,000,000 


in honestly conducted 
PRIZE CONTESTSI 


Win Your Share! 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 3 issues for $1 


Contest Magazine, 


Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 











BOOK LENGTHS 
MARKETED 


Book appraisal $5. 


Editing, revision, ghostwriting 
Short mss. $1 per thousand words, 
minimum $5. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. 


SY. 9-8666 


South Pasadena, California 














Auto Market Correction 


Dear Editor: 

Jack Lewis (June, WD) is probably a swell guy, 
but he’s never sold me anything for any of my 
automobile magazines (which I most emphatically 
do not refer to as “the Wheels”), nor to the best 
of my knowledge has he ever so much as sub- 
mitted anything to any of them. He has certainly 
never asked me what I want for them. 

For the record, I do not want submissions to 
Cars, Custom Ropper, or Car SPEED AND STYLE 
from anyone who is not actively involved in some 
phase of automotive activity. My contributors are 
invariably automotive specialists, not “scribes” 
per se. It takes an automotive specialist to provide 
me with the kind of material I want. 

I don’t want to look at material unless I’ve 
okayed an outline first. 

Larry T. SHAW 

Magnum Publications, Inc. 
11 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, New York 


Right or Wrong? 


Dear Editor: 

Most of the articles in WD I find most inter- 
esting and stimulating. But I must confess that the 
article in your February issue “So Wrong To Tell 
The Truth,” by John G. Fitzgerald, did not find 
my approval. I do not agree with the theory that 
a person must be a liar to be able to write fiction. 
In my opinion a lie is an attempt to make a wrong 
right. But writing, as well as painting and sculp- 
ture is creative art. And creating takes an imagina- 
tive mind, I rather would say that a person has to 
be a dreamer to write fiction. 

ANDREAS HENNIG 
P.O. Box 192, Sun Valley, Idaho 


Exposés and Readers Absent 


Dear Editor: 


Mr. Alfred M. Cooper in his excellent article 
“How to Write the Exposé” in the March, 1960 
issue stated: “. .. Don’t expect every magazine to 
accept exposés. A lot of editors are scared to death 
of anything that remotely criticizes anyone or any 
practices. They are afraid they will lose either 
advertisers or subscribers.” 

Frequently I have wondered whether the timid- 
ity of the majority of present-day editors and pub- 
lishers is not a very important factor in the de- 
cline of magazine circulation. The exposé article 
with its vigor and forcefulness is so lacking in 
today’s publications! The format and editorial 
policies of the magazines seem to follow a “party 
line” of sameness of opinion. 

I think a clashing of opinions and ideas and 
honest criticisms of business and public policies 
would be of benefit to readers and publishers. 
Mary E. SEeBAcH 
1501 First Avenue 
Oakland 6, California 
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So What’s Wrong 
With Your 


dsrain Child ? 





Who says your baby isn’t as good as any other? This is why we handle all brain children—and in our 25 
years we have handled thousands and thousands—with TLC*. Sometimes we change the formula. Sometimes 
we recommend therapy; whenever possible we give an AR¢ shot; or TV{; or MB§; or SS**. But what we 
like most of all is to let you know that your baby is clear of eye, sound in wind and limb, and ready to make 
its own way. 


v 
A good many such lusty healthy infants, primed by the ALF-TLC have gone out in the world and made 
their parents very proud. They have appeared on the lists of the best hard cover publishers, the best 
soft cover pubishers, under the most respected motion picture symbols, in magazines where, according to 
statistics, every full page is seen 29 million times. Some of them have becomes famous, some are household 
names and expressions, some have hundreds of thousands of devoted followers. One prodigy brought its 
proud parents $9,000 every week for a year. 


* Tender Loving Care + Anti-Rejection t Taboo Vaccine 
§ Market Booster ** Slanting Shot 


A few places where our babies have done us proud: The Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post, 
Redbook, Reader’s Digest, Coronet, Esquire, Sports Afield, Outdoor Life, Argosy, Adventure, Ellery Queen 
(first prize winner), This Week. Among the book publishers: Simon & Schuster, Doubleday, Dutton, Dodd- 
Mead, Crowell, Harper’s, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Putnam, Lippincott, Messner, Macrae-Smith, Knopf, Chilton, 
Dell, Gold Medal, Pocket Books. Foreign: Macmillan, Heinemann, Gallimard, (and firms in Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, Germany, Italy, Spain, Japan, Australia and South America). The entertainment world: Maurice 
Evans Productions, MGM, U-I, 20th Century Fox; and a cross-section of TV from westerns to psychological 
dramas. 


If you have the normal parental affection for your brain child you might entrust it to us. We'll know what 
to do with it and what’s more we'll show you how to do things for yourself. When you send me your first 
scripts, be sure to tell me about yourself as my selling authors did; the information will pay off in all categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your expense. 
Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to editors. Fee 
refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commus- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must —- 1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLA ; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU. 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particulat script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid -those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, 
can be repaired, or is le as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with 
your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: 


If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate publisher, 


lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book 
or both, and we'll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 




















Study Writing 
at Home 


with the 


UNIVERSITY 
of CHICAGO 


How to Write. Most people can improve their writing 
skill; the latent gift of truly creative talent can also be 
developed through formal training—although, naturally, 
results canNOT be guaranteed. The formula: honest 
criticism and personal effort. If you can benefit from 
that formula, you're invited to enroll in our Home-Study 
writing curriculum FOR ADULTS . . . from basic college 
composition through advanced tutorials. 

Individual tutoring and criticism. Enjoy a conversation- 
by-mail with a University instructor as you study the 
techniques of SHORT-STORIES, NOVELS, DRAMA, NON- 
FICTION, CHILDREN'S STORIES . . . or as you gain 
that background essential to the successful writer in 100 
other courses, in Psychology, Semantics, Philosophy, 
Literature, and other fields. 

Open to all. Use our counseling service to select the 
courses best for you. Bgin at any time .. . study at 
your convenience, AT HOME. . . earn academic credit. 
For full information, write for the Home-Study 
ANNOUNCEMENTS; no obligation, of course. 


The Home-Study Dept. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Box WD-860 Chicago 37, Ill. 








YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE— 


Winner's Weight in Gold 
from Dial Soap 


$25,000 from Colgate 

$25,000 from Ken-L-Ration 

$25,000 from Eversharp Schick 

$25,000 from Lipton Tea 

$500 a Year for Life from Velvet 

$18,000 from Breeze 

64 Automobiles 

105 Major Vacation Trips 
You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN’ — 


bringing you winning help for the big contests 
now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 














TV Critic 
Dear Editor: 


Three cheers for nurse Lee’s stand against Tele- 
violence. 

Perhaps Tele-violence is entertaining and rest- 
ful for adults who realize that it’s only make be- 
lieve. But for the millions of youngsters who lap 
it up almost as the gospel truth, it is disgustingly 
and tragically harmful. Comparatively speaking, 
very little of life is lived, or should be lived, on the 
basis of violence and smut. So why encourage any- 
one, especially our youngsters, to live their lives 
this way? 

Give us more TV programs showing that life 
should be and is mostly lived on the basis of reason 
and morality. 

L. M. ALEXANDER, Vice Pres., 
The Citizens National Bank 
Waco, Texas 


e@ There seems to be a propensity in our time to 
lump current social evils into a large glob so that 
both identification and assault can be handled in a 
simple, single process. Hence, the television in- 
dustry has been made the target of a national 
skeet-shoot and is being held accountable for every- 
thing from payola to what appears to be a lapse 
in national morality. 

That TV should take its proportionate share of 
blame is altogether proper and deserving. That it 
should occupy a place of such questionable virtue 
all by itself is yet another question. There appear 
to be some vulnerable co-defendants who seem to 
escape the wrath of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, religious groups and Federal investigating 
committees. These are newspapers and national 
magazines that gleefully join the chorus of na- 
tional disapproval as if there were no such things 
as glass houses and people with stones. 

Newspapers and magazines continue to run in- 
ordinate coverage of sex and violence, highly sus- 
pect advertising, not to mention overt editorial 
slanting that is not confined to their editorial 
pages. 

Television rates a public paste in the mouth for 
many of its faults, but if the American public is 
intent on doing some analytical soul-searching in 
the areas of mass communication, let newspapers 
and magazines stand in line for their legitimate 
share of culpability. When you talk morality, de- 
cency, taste and ethics, there can be no double 
standard! What is sauce for the television goose 
should be the same sauce for newspaper and maga- 
zine ganders.—Rod Serling. 

“Reprinted from the June 18, 1960 issue of 
TV GUIDE magazine.” Copyright, 1960, by Tri- 
angle Publications, Inc. 


Writer’s Club 


Dear Editor: 

The Manuscript Club of Boston, now in its 
Golden Anniversary year, has a few openings in 
the membership list for writers who can qualify. 
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This is a serious, working group of men and 
women. For membership application, please write 
the membership chairman, stating your back- 
ground and interests. 

Mrs. Joun W. JACOBSEN, 
(Membership chairman), 
217 Eliot Street, 

Milton 87, Massachusetts 


Dear Editor: 


Would like to contact published fiction and 
article writers in the greater Kansas City area, 
and especially in Northeast Johnson County, who 
are interested in forming a group to talk shop, 
exchange experiences, trade market information, 
improve technique, and generally aid, abet, and 
push each other in the pursuit of keeping the 
editors supplied with saleable manuscripts. Be- 
ginners only if producing regularly and seriously 
interested in learning and selling. 

Lisa CLIBoRN 
4618 West 60th Street 
Mission, Kansas 


pr not PR 


Dear Editor: 


The two authors, Edmund Hasse and Leslie G. 
Kennon, responsible for ““PR For Writers” in your 
June issue have turned out a most worthwhile 
article. Factual and practical, Hasse and Kennon 
have not taken pr for granted as do many writers 
today. 

Having been active in the publicity field for a 
number of years it was natural that I was'to bump 
into the PR business, only to find out that most 
of the so-called experts did not realize the inter- 
pretation was never meant to be taken as Press 
Release but public relations (always used in the 
lower case form). 


This exceptionally fine article had just one 
flaw. The title should have read: 
“pr For Writers” 
ANDREW CowWANS 
1650 Dorchester Street West, 
Montreal, Quebec 


Market Expansion 
Dear Editor: 


Effective with the August 1960 issue, Flower 
& Garden’s MERCHANDISER becomes a national 
trade magazine as we add West Coast circulation 
effective with August. 


Our reports are fast, we’re a good volume 
market, and payment is always on acceptance. A 
sample copy of Flower & Garden’s MERCHAN- 
DISER and a requirements sheet is available on 
request. 

Frank A. BarToneK, Editor 
543 Westport Road 
Kansas City 11, Missouri 


Money-making secrets 
of top professionals 


How to sell 
what you 
write 


TECHNIQUES THEY DON’T 
TEACH IN SCHOOL. 


The frankest book on the subject ever published. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
AND HOW THEY WORK 


By Larston D. Farrar, author of 
How to Make $18,000 a Year Free-Lance Writing 


Are you collecting checks or rejection slips? Start 
making money now by using the proven, practical 
techniques of successful writers who know how to 
turn talent into earning power. In this revealing new 
book, top writers of our time tell you, in their own 
words, their writing-for-profit know-how. Among 
them are Evan Hunter, Sloan Wilson, Erskine Cald- 
well, Alden Hatch, Will Oursler, A. C. Spectorsky, 
and 27 others. Here’s a sample of what they show you. 
THE TEN “SUCGESS” COMMANDMENTS 10 “Thou 
Shalt Not’s” that no successful writer allows himself 
to violate. Have you been obstructing your own suc- 
cess by not respecting them? (See Chapter 4). 
A GOLD MINE CALLED GHOST-WRITING Some of 
your favorite authors make their real money writing 
under other people’s names. Here’s how they started 
and why they’re glad they did. (See Chapter 15). 
HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS WITH EDITORS = Ever no- 
tice that the writers who make the most money are 
experts at making people like them? If you want to 
influence editors, see Chapter 14. 
SOME AGENTS TO AVOID There’re good and bad 
in all businesses. Read Chapter 18 and be sure. 
PROFESSIONAL CURES FOR “WRITER'S BLOCK”  Al- 
most every writer has trouble with it. Successful 
writers know how to handle it. See Chapter 5. 
PLUS! Little-known tax-law loopholes for profes- 
sional writers . . . what subject-matter is easiest to 
sell . . . how to work at home without being inter- 
rupted . . . where to find good story ideas . . . spe- 
cialized writing fields with surprisingly high pay 
how to get assignment with payment guaran- 
teed (no more writing “on spec”) . . . 285 pages 
packed with profitable facts of life for writers. 


in==~-=—-——-FREE (0-DAY TRIAL 

HAWTHORN BOOKS, Dept. WD-860, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Please send me a SUCCESSFUL WRITERS AND HOW 
THEY WORK for 10 days free examination. At the end 
of that time I will either remit $4.95 plus tage in full 
payment, or return the book and owe nothing. 


... and write 
what editors 
will buy 





Name. 





Address 





City. oe... ee. 


SAVE! Enclose $4.95 and we’ll send the book postpaid. 
Return and refund privileges guaranteed. 


5 
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Awonderfully instructive, practical 
Writer's WORKBOOK, published every 
month. From each Edition, YOU write 
actual, original short stories! 

‘A NEW, PROVEN CONCEPT OF WRITING!’ 


Editors: torsion Forrar, Francois de la Roche, 
harles Kapitzky 
SAMPLE EDITION TWO DOLLARS 


reative 
FULL SPLIT 
vear $20 | ie i $10 


GET DETAILS FREE! 











Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


S| we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


S| we guarantee a report within two weeks 


Euevery story is a contest entry 


gy our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . but in 1959 we paid out 
$14,237.50 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


El in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


EM We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


FER MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Maimgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenve, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 














Traveling and Writing 


Dear Editor: 


As a sometime free-lance travel writer myself, 
I was interested to read the “Seven W’s of Travel 
Writing” in your June issue, which, as all your 
issues, was filled with information valuable to 
writers. But this article had one of its ‘““W’s”’— 
the who or the what—mixed up a bit. It said 
“Motor News wants travel stories about Michi- 
gan only.” 

I assume ‘the writer is referring to the Auto- 
mobile Club of Michigan’s Motor News, for we 
are the largest magazine with that name, and we 
go into the homes of 570,000 Michiganians. 

We buy a number of free-lance travel articles 
every month, at $50 to $100, and most of those 
we buy are about other areas of the United States 
than Michigan. 

But we definitely do buy travel articles about 
the entire United States. I’m sure you have a 
number of readers who free-lance regularly for 
us, and I wouldn’t want them to get the wrong 
impression. We are always on the lookout for good 
travel articles—about Michigan and anyplace our 
readers might like to visit. 

LEONARD R. BARNES 
Associate Editor 
Motor News, 

139 Bagley Avenue, 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


Manhunt 


Dear Editor: 

I would appreciate your mentioning that I am 
holding a check for Mr. Stephan Gregory for a 
story published in Ace Macazine. Mr. Gregory 
did not leave a fowarding address when he moved 
from Montana. 

I am also holding a royalty contract for a three- 
act play titled: Witness to All Nations by Phillip 
Batallia. Mr. Batallia is formerly of Chicago. The 
mentioned contract is with Catholic Dramatic 
Movement. 

Both of the cases are months old. 


Vance HALLoway 
Box 28, 
Pearblossom, California 


Dear Editor: 
Along with some manuscript of mine recently 

returned from a now defunct California Literary 

Agency, I have received a 3000-word short, “A 

Long Time, Amigo” written by a David Wade. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Wade did not include his 

address. If he will make his present whereabouts 

known to me, I shall be pleased to return his 

story to him. 

Don MicHauD 

1328 East 53rd Street 

Chicago 37, Illinois 
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WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 
THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


Ina Writing Course...asinaCar 
. « « You Look for Two Things: 
Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 25 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and 
to sell through a non-academic course designed 
for sales. We will be glad to give you the stories of 
many, many NYS students who became successful 
writers through following these assignments. And 
NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at 
what you receive. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER 


1. But the fiction, non-fiction, and television as- 
signments are only the beginning of what you 
receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
your assignments. 

2. You work with active writers and editors. 


3. You work with writers who, through their per- 
sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
row’s requirements in mind! 

4. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
morrow’s sales too! 

5. Remember, you invest to make money. You 
enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 
And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
for you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 
1. Two Saturday Evening Post 





sales for NYS students.* Valuable 
= Instruction 
2. Over 700 sales to leading Stile aces 


markets (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course) .* 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday 
Evening Post, two books — 
and a major book club 
choice — all for one NYS 
graduate.* 


The free booklet 
WRITING FOR A 
WELL-PAYING 
CAREER will be 
of much value to 
you. It will be 
sent to you with- 
out any obliga- 
tion on your part 
by this long es- 
tablished and suc- 
cessful course. 
Just fill out and 
return the coupon. 





geeececeseeSEND THIS COUPON TODAY eeeeeecee: 





These are examples; NYS grad- 





uates sell to all lucrative pub- 
lishing markets including the top magazines and 
book publishers.  *(Names available on request) 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 


THE NY S BONUS 
EXPLODES ! 


THE BEST JUDGES— 
ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: 


“The greatest thing that ever happened to 
would-be writers. It is priceless . . . In these 
first few chapters of your book alone, there 
is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone 
are worth the price of the entire course." 
Helen M. Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going 
but have worn the trail smooth."’ Martha 
Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS— 
AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 word book Writing 
- « + For Sales and Recognition. 





Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled 
in size and scope. You receive complete 
training in fiction and non-fiction—both 
divisions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of training. And—a new 10 
assignment TV Course. NYS now bring you 
a total of 62 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 
cles, or books . . . with no word limitations 
on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


Dept. 810 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Name 


Address 








(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 




















Writer's Digest 


1 Forum 


EDITOR 
Richard K. Abbott 





Vol. 40, No. 8, August, 1960 


13 The Interpretive Writer, Leona Train Rienow 
16 Writer’s Block, Dr. Jackson Smith 


MANAGING EDITOR 19 Getting Ideas, James Winchester 
Richard Rosenthal 25 Role of the Rewriter, Hal G. Vermes 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Florence Hoffmaster 


28 EDUCATION : a writer’s market, Arthur S. Green 
31 New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom 
36 My Thirty Years with Writer’s Digest, Marjorie Holmes 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 42 Photojournalism, Rus Arnold 
Hal B. Goldberg 46 Writer’s Market 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 56 
Jack McCain 





52 Radio-TV, Nancy Vogel 
Bound to be Read 
62 Cartoonist Ques, Clara Gee Kastner 


Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 a year; $6.00 for two years; 
$3.50 a year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 we Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days to 


take effect and send in the old address. Established 1 


19. Copyright 1960 by F. & 


. Publishing Co., Inc. 





Across The Desk 


Why are there strikes? What causes people to walk out on one another? Is it 
due to anger? Frustration? Disapproval? All three of these emotions played 
upon the negotiating committees of tu and screen writers and producers until a 
satisfactory solution was reached June 20th by both groups. Here, in a de- 
tailed account of the proceedings that sprawled intermittently over a 156 
day period, is a recapitulation of the strike. The following article has been 


prepared by Ron Silverman. 


On Jan. 17, 1960, as quarterback Johnny 
Unitas led the West to a 38-21 victory in 
Los Angeles Pro Bow! football game, Writers 
Guild of America’s 3,000 screen and televi- 
sion writers launched a play in their own 
game. In this case, however, the stakes were 
considerably higher, and the writers were 
willing to go on strike to win them. 

Five months later, in mid-June, the final 
whistle was blown. As in all strikes, com- 
promise was the ultimate victor. The striking 
writers won many of their demands. The 
struck producers won many of theirs. 

As the strike moved into its early stages, 
some WGA members continued writing for 
network tv film producers who remained 
non-struck until March 18. Some continued 
pounding out stories and scripts for a hand- 
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ful of unaffiliated independent tv film pro- 
ducers who, all during the walkout, stayed 
off the Guild’s strike list. Some drew the 
initial screen-play assignments when, in 
March, Universal-International signed a 
new agreement with WGA. Some penned 
film scripts for the many United Artists in- 
dependents who signed with the Guild be- 
tween November 1959, and March 1960. 
But most members of Writers Guild of 
America turned their talents to long-de- 
layed ambitions. Out of their attic trunks 
came unfinished plays which, in more ideal- 
istic days, were destined for Broadway. 
Script minds turned to book and to maga- 
zine articles, and to golf. A selected few 
joined the Guild’s negotiating teams to bar- 
gain new Minimum Basic Agreements with 
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Hollywood and New York producers. 

Negotiations were rough and tough for 
both sides. Writers sought money and prin- 
ciples. Producers called the money demands 
too high, the principles unrealistic. Proposals 
were made by writers and rejected by pro- 
ducers, Counter proposals were made by 
producers and rejected by writers. 

One thing was evident: WGA was not ne- 
gotiating in a vacuum. Looming outside the 
bargaining room were the screen and tv de- 
mands of Screen Actors Guild, Directors 
Guild of America, and the many craft unions 
affiliated with the International Alliance of 
Theatrical and Stage Employees. Producers 
said they could not concede points to the 
writers which they sought to withhold from 
other unions. 

Principles and negotiating areas differed 
significantly from screen to television. 


First to Screen... 


Writers Guild and theatrical film producers 
began negotiations, formally and informally, 
as long ago as spring 1959. On Oct. 10, 
WGA called a strike against 56 independent 
tv film producers, most of whom release their 
product through United Artists. Starting in 
November the Guild signed the indepen- 
dents one by one, with the deals including a 
favored nations clause allowing each com- 
pany to alter its agreement to fit any more 
favorable terms negotiated by the remaining 
producers. 

In January WGA called its strike against 
the Association of Motion Picture Producers, 
an organization comprised of 20th Century- 
Fox, Metro Goldwyn Mayer, Paramount, 
Columbia, Warner Brothers, Universal-In- 
ternational, Walt Disney and Allied Artists. 
Universal bolted out of AMPP and signed 
with WGA on Feb. 24, this deal also in- 
cluding a favored nations clause. 

Key Guild demand at the start of the thea- 
trical film strike was that producers pay 
writers a percentage of the revenues from 
free television exhibition of post-1948 thea- 
trical films; i.e., films originally made for 
exhibition in theatres. On this point, pro- 
ducers were most adamant, claiming writers 
were seeking a retroactive payment to which 
they were not entitled. 

In subsequent negotiations between the pro- 
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GHOST WRITING 
My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








TV SCRIPT CONSULTANTS 


offers: ‘‘Blue Pencil’’ criticism, slant, replot and revision 
suggestions, or will synopsize your script. Fees: TV % hr. 
show $10, 1 hr. $20, 1% hr. $35. Motion Pic’ 
Books $25. up to 150m, $50. if over. Articles 

Stories $1.m ($5. min.). Radio Scripts $5. % hr., $10. 
% hr., $20. hr. Good Scripts recommended to Good Agent. 


Send Fee and Stamped return with Ms. 





P.O. Box 27804 Hollywood 27, California 








"CONFESS 
for CASH” 


The inside story on writing for the lucrative confession 
market. Pulls no punches. Written by Pauline Smith, a 
selling confession writer. $2.00 per copy, postpaid, 


from: PILOT, 42 West 33 St., New York 1, N.Y. 
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) WHAT PAULINE BLOOM'S 
: STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
CAN DO FOR YOU 


, The most important thing that Pauline Bloom can do for ¢ 

ou is to give you the self-confidence that comes from ¢ 
Hone that you are master of your writing craft. You 
) will KNOW that the manuscripts you put in the mail are 
yalive and technically right. You gain this confidence by § 
) systematic study plus Miss Bloom's personal step-by-step 
y help in creating a story of your own. 

At every stage of its construction Miss Bloom works with ¢ 
you exactly as she does with students in her New York 
) classes. When you go ron you are gently but Somnly pet 
y back on the right track. The result is that at the end of 
the course you are likely to have the best story you have 
} ever written... ANDa omy oe that will make every 

future story you write the kind that editors buy and¢ 
) readers like. : 
ABOUT PAULINE BLOOM: Her ability as a writer and teacher is 
recognized by ocieers and educators alike. Author of hundreds ¢ 





. ni 

) expe ence and hundreds of hours of classroom teaching o' 

p fic’ on techniques. Her system has been tested and proved suc- 
sful. 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 
CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 


( 
( 
CRITICISM SERVICE 


) Miss Bloom can tell you what's wrong with your story and what 

to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 
minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words for scripts 25,000 ¢ 
) words or more. Payment and stamped self-addressed envelope 
should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT _ 


Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brook 38, N. Y. 


c 


] 
) 
) 
: censed by New York State) 
‘ I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
‘oe about your step-by-step help. 
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ducers and Screen Actors Guild, the actors 
gave up all television rights in theatrical 
films made between 1948 and 1960. In re- 
turn, producers made a lump-sum payment 
into SAG’s pension, health and welfare plan 
and called it a “past-service credit” intended 
to bring actors to the level already achieved 
by participants in an existing industry pen- 
sion plan. Actors additionally received a per- 
centage of profits on any post-1960 theat- 
rical films sold or leased to television. 


Still, writers continued their demand for a 
chunk of post-’48 tv revenues, but to no 
avail. Producers were not about to give 
WGA the participation they had denied to 
actors. Compounding this outlook, the IATSE 
unions had gone on record demanding twice 
whatever writers, actors and directors, com- 
bined obtained on post-’48’s to tv. 

Charges were met by counter charges, 
offers by counter offers, and by mid-May a 
package proposal was put together by the 
motion picture producers and presented to 
the Guild’s screen branch membership on 
May 16. The proposal was defeated by a 
substantial margin, the majority presumably 
objecting to the producers’ offer of $447,500 
as lump-sum payment (by this time, Guild 
had given up the post-’48 fight) and the pro- 
ducers’ definition that “pay television is an 
extension of theatrical box office.” On the 
pay tv issue, writers did not seek immedi- 
ate participation but merely an unrestrictive 
clause which would clear the way for free 
negotiations in four or so years when a new 
contract came up for bargaining. 

On May 26, AMPP withdrew all previous 
offers, but by early June negotiations had re- 
sumed, and on June 12 WGA’sscreen branch 
membership overwhelmingly approved a 
new 3'/2-year basic agreement. 

Terms of the new screen contract provide a 
10% increase in minimum salary (to $385 
weekly) the first two years and an additional 
5% compounded for the final 18 months 

(to $405 weekly). The same percentage in- 
crease is applicable to deal contracts; thus, 
$4,290 for high budget (over $225,000) 
films; $3,575 (for films whose budgets range 
from $125,000 to $225,000) ; and $2,640 for 
low budget (less than $125,000) films. 

Writers also will receive a payment by pro- 
ducers of 5% of agreed compensation up to 
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$100,000 in salary per picture, to be put into 
a separate pension, health and welfare fund. 
Producers will pay past-service credit of 
$600,000 to establish the fund. (The $600.- 
000 total is from the AMPP companies alone. 
If the United Artists independents and Uni- 
versal-International exercise their favored 
nations clause, they would forego payment 
on post-’48’s to tv and, instead, contribute 
proportionally to increase the lump sum. ) 

Additionally, screenwriters will receive 2% 
of producers’ proceeds from exhibition on 
free television of theatrical films produced in 
the six-year period commencing June 12, 
1960. 

On the question of pay television, new 
basic agreement contains stand-off language. 
Guild position is that pay tv is a new and 
separate medium and not an extension of 
the theatrical box office. Producers’ position 
is that it is an extension. However, Guild 
agreed not to make any claim on theatrical 
features produced during the 32-year term 
of the pact which go on pay television. 

Agreement also was reached relative to 
separation of rights with respect to publica- 
tion and live dramatic rights; also, provi- 
sion has been made for additional payment 
for sequels. Writers also receive improve- 
ments in relation to credits and in the pro- 
visions covering speculative writing. 


Now to TV... 


Writers Guild representatives held a brace of 
negotiations with various producer groups: 

1. The Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, representing the major motion pic- 
ture companies involved in tv films, as well 
as theatrical pictures. 

2. The Alliance of Television Film Pro- 
ducers, representing 16 production firms (in- 
cluding Four Star Films, Desilu Productions, 
Revue Studios and Ziv-UA TV Co.) which 
account for about 60% of the telefilms made 
in Hollywood. 

3. The major networks—Columbia Broad- 
casting System, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and American Broadcasting Company 
—which produce some of their own tv film 
shows. WGA also negotiated with the net- 
works in live tv and radio. 


4. The 50 unaffiliated independent tv film 
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producers, only a portion of whom are active. 

The expired basic agreement provided 
writers with initial compensation for a first 
run, plus residual payment of 140% of mini- 
mum salary, spread over five domestic re- 
runs. Writers wanted a participation in the 
expanding foreigrr television market. Pro- 
ducers claimed they lose money on first runs 
of their shows and must keep the foreign 
market clear to recoup their production 
costs. Producers also noted that the domestic 
residual formula often is burdensome, that 
the “residual nut” prevents certain non-hit 
shows from being sold “at any price” in cer- 
tain individual markets. Apparently, pro- 
ducers were willing to consider giving away 
part of the foreign market if they received 
some relief in the domestic market. 

Out of this theory came several royalty for- 
mulas. Writers traditionally have been inter- 
ested in royalties, in percentage interests, feel- 
ing they are different from other talent be- 
cause they offer material as well as services. 

Intricate negotiations, many based on a 
Dramatists Guild concept, were considered 
by writers and producers. Until June bar- 
gaining, all were rejected by one side or the 
other. 

Confusing the issue in most tv areas was dis- 
sension within the Writers Guild itself. 
Membership had voted down an April offer 
by the Alliance which many members be- 
lieved to be a sound contract. A “middle- 
of-the-road” movement sprang up, seeking 
to take another crack at the Alliance pack- 
age. Twice the tv negotiating committee was 
reversed by the Guild’s Council, then up- 
held by the membership majority. And, as 
the strike grew longer, the Guild fought to 
resolve its internal differences so it could 
move back to the bargaining table. 

Negotiations were far from “continuous” 
during the five-month tv writers’ walkout, 
and on May 26—same day AMPP withdrew 
its screen proposals—AM PP and the Alliance 
withdrew all previous tv offers. 

The time was drawing near when the pro- 
ducers would have to start production on 
fall shows. A group of producer representa- 
tives went to New York from Hollywood and 
sought postponement of the fall season. They 
returned and claimed that advertising agen- 
(Continued on page 35) 


SELLS STORY AFTER 
ONLY 4 LESSONS 


“After 4.N.1A. lesson assign- 
ments, | sold a story to ‘Together 
Magazine.’ Since starting the 
N.1.A. Course | do publicity writ- 
ing for an advertising agency in 
my sparetime. | know | can write 
and | can sell, thanks to N.I.A." 
—Mrs. Ilva Walker, 505 Orchard, 
Danville, Ill. 


Why Can't YOU Write 
FOR PROFIT?. 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing 
in them never get started. Some suffer from 
inertia. Others question their own ability to 

learn professional writing because of a mistaken 
idea that the field is confined only to persons 
gifted with rare genius. 

Few realize that editors everywhere need fresh, 
new talent to write the great bulk of commercial 
work that is turned out day after day. That’s why 
so-called “unknowns,” thousands of men and 
women like yourself, write most of the fiction, ad- 
vertising copy, TV and Radio scripts you see and 
hear and countless articles on business, current 
events, social matters, hobbies, travel, local, club 
and church activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every day 
thousands of checks for $25, $50, $100, and much 
more go out to writers, many of them N.I.A. 
trained, whose latent abilities were perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


ene 
Learn and Earn by Writing 
Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
writing is by writing! Every copy ‘‘cub”’ goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that turns out more 
successful authors than any other experience. That is why 
Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction 
on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. And upon the very same 
kind of real assignments given daily to metropolitan re- 
porters. Thus you learn by doing, not by studying the indi- 
vidual styles of model authors. 
our work is analyzed constructively by professional writer- 
editors. Gradually they help to clarify your own distinctive 
style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, 
as you gain the “‘professional’’ touch. With this expert guid- 
ance, many N.I.A. students sell material easily written in 
sparetime early in their training, often with their first assign- 
ments. 


Free Writing Aptitude Test 
Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will analyze your powers 
of observation and dramatic instinct. You’ll enjoy taking this 
test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail the cou 
below, today. No salesman will call on you. All communica- 
tion is by mal. owspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) (Lic. by State 
of N. Y.) Approved Member, National Home Study Council. 
MAIL COUPON NOW ‘Seeecesscsesancsey, 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 








Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Wrirer’s Dicest, August. 
Mi. , 
Mauss ¢ 
Mrs.) 
Addres> 














Copyright 1959 Newspaper Institute of America 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 






















SERVICE: if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, , 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 




















output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and ( 
20% on British and other foreign sales. i 
NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per Y 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final ] 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words;$5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 
syndicate, and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
= all submissions. " 
= Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: d 
= . . . exceedingly practical . . . full of professional information which should be of value to every writer, novice n 
or experienced seller . . .”’ 
a —Pasadena (California) Star-News tl 
= Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East oO 
= 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.95. . 
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Leona Rienow and her husband Dr. Robert Rienow have collaborated on several major books 


an article in HARPER’S under their by-line. 


(Our New Life With the Atom) and have been published in many top slicks. You'll often find 


The Interpretive Writer 


The interpretive writer isn’t a muckraker—that’s what he might have been years ago. He 
doesn’t call names, step on toes just to hear someone cry “ouch” or try to shock by sensa- 
tional charges. He sticks strictly to facts. In other words, he interprets the new age to a 
bewildered public so far behind in “progress” that they can’t even keep up with the call 
letters. It’s a big new field for the free-lance. And the harvest is ripe unto the cutting. 


The interpretive writer is the writer who 
discovers the need for public awareness or 
more public understanding in a field where 
that understanding has been curbed, misled 
or ignored—and does something about it. He 
is the link between the unintelligible expert 
and the apathetic public. He may be the 
kindly interpreter taking you by the hand to 
lead you through the latest additions to the 
technological house of magic. Or he may 
serve the role of the “tickler” in the Puritan 


churches of old, who went about with a stick 
—pronged on one end, rabbit’s tail on the 
other—with which either to tickle or to prod 
the sleeper awake. His themes were public 
affairs. And his motive: to make people 
think. Maybe even act. 

No, the interpretive writer isn’t in the 
amusement business. But he is no polemicist, 
either. He is first of all a writer—a writer 
with a purpose. And he is surely a competent 
story teller—his greatest claim to recognition 
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is his ability to make horrendous examples of 
scholarly writing readable—and absorbing. 
And, being a thought-maker, he can be a 
thought-leader. 

The interpretive writer is a necessary ad- 
junct to an ever more and more complex 
civilization. Life gets too far ahead of people 
today; the political and social lag becomes 
more and more pronounced. As technology 
and population “explode” all around us the 
need explodes, too, for interpretive writers. 

Consider, for instance, the water problem. 
As we boost our gross national product to 
700 billion dollars (it is now around $400 
billion), this sharply affects our water sup- 
ply—will we, or won’t we, have enough 
water ten years from now? An article of ours, 
“The Day the Taps Run Dry,” appearing in 
Harper’s MacazIneE (Oct. 1958), was con- 
sidered a shocker by some people who had 
never dreamed there could be a water short- 
age; yet scores of thoughtful editors across 
the nation picked it up for an editorial, a 
senator read it into the Congressional Digest, 
and it was listed as one of the Ten Outstand- 
ing Articles by the Council of Librarians. 

Why? Because the minute people began to 
think about it they discovered that over 1,000 
cities throughout the nation were already be- 
ginning to feel the water pinch; water tables 
were sinking lower from California to Long 
Island; the population was vaulting; indus- 
trial needs were to double in 15 years; and 
unless better management of water resources 
were quickly enforced we might well all be 
placed under water rationing in the not-too- 
far future. As Sir Charles Darwin, famous 
scientist and grandson of the evolutionist, 
puts it in a November issue of U. S. News 
AND Wor.tp Report, “You Americans will 
have to stop taking bawths.” 


Difficulties Facing the Interpretive Writer 


First, the toppler of sacred cows (and you’d 
be surprised what a pasture of ’em we have 
in this free press America) must face the 
bulls of ground-in prejudice. There are too 
many to enumerate; we hit at one of them 
when we implied in our water article that ex- 
ploitation of American resources was too fast 
and too unplanned. In addition to the com- 
mendations, the brickbats of abuse and ridi- 
cule flew about our ears. 
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We might also mention here the snobbery 
of a few (not all) critics who valiantly ig- 
nore the work of a professional writer who is 
“out of his field” —though what is the field of 
the broad professional writer if it isn’t the 
world? They forget that you needn’t be a 
hen to describe the laying of an egg and that 
the baseball commentator, from his removed 
point of vantage, can describe the game bet- 
ter than the fellow on first base, who may be 
quite inarticulate, in any case. 


Secondly, no matter how circumspect you 
are, you’re going to come up against vested 
interests who want the status quo—no mat- 
ter how bad it is. When we wrote “So You 
Call It Drinking Water” (American LEcIon 
MaGazINE) we soon learned that there are a 
lot of people who will fight to the death to 
keep the nation’s rivers loaded with filth. We 
also learned that there are two AEC’s—the 
AEC of stalwart public interest and the AEC 
of vested interest. The latter can exercise a 
press clamp that would make our Bill-of- 
Rights forefathers shake their wigs in dis- 
belief. 


Third, finding a market will offer the in- 
terpretive writer (unless he confines himself 
to a popular treatise on the manufacture of 
pablum) a few headaches. But happily, there 
are still some conscientious, forward-think- 
ing editors; and there will be more. The “era 
of glut” as one of our foremost philosophers 
has described it, when people can see no fur- 
ther ahead of themselves than their own pro- 
truding stomachs, is about to end. More and 
more markets for social criticism are opening 
up as such sacred cows as “big birth rate” and 
“endless expansion” hit the dust. When 
sturdy American institutions like cranberries, 
lipsticks, quiz shows, and disc jockeys all take 
the count within a couple of months, nothing 
is safe from investigation—if not by Con- 
gress, then by you, the writer! 


Essentials for the Interpretive Writer 


A social conscience, of course, is the first 
essential for this dangerous game. Consider 
William Vogt’s Road to Survival, or Osborn’s 
Our Plundered Planet if you don’t know 
what I mean by social conscience. Read 
Julian Huxley, Arnold J. Toynbee—almost 
any great analyst. Read the best-selling social 
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analyses. The one fundamental ingredient of 
all of them is a keen social conscience. 

Next, the writer must know whereof he 
speaks in whatever field he is tackling. John 
W. Galbraith received instant recognition in 
his brilliant indictment of industrial expan- 
sion through consumer glut, The Affluent 
Society, in part because he is a Professor of 
Economics. (He is also a born writer.) The 
professional writer, however, must be well 
grounded in a number of fields; he must, as 
Stuart Chase puts it, be a “generalist” able, 
at will, to learn enough about any subject 
that interests him to be able clearly and ac- 
curately to interpret its essentials to the un- 
informed layman. Mr. Chase, by the way, is 
a topnotch example of the interpretive 
writer; read his Some Things Worth Know- 
ing. 

Third, the interpretive writer must be able 
to “take it” without buckling unduly. No 
matter what you try to interpret, you will be 
jumped on. “You neglected to mention this; 
you overplayed that; you didn’t give so-and- 
so enough spotlight; you misinterpreted ; you 
are unfair; you don’t appreciate Us!” Keepa 
stiff upper lip—and keep your footnotes! 


How to Start 


Don’t just cook up some ersatz gripe. Wait 
until you get really steamed up about some- 
body else’s cooking. We went on as long as 
we could hearing of all the amazing wonders 
of the atomic age (while the subtle dangers 
to human life and the future were concealed 
in “classified” files) and the world went all 
out before it knew what “out” was all about. 
Then we did some investigating (first step) 
and found that there was no layman’s guide 
to all aspects of the atomic age on the mar- 
ket. We investigated some more and discov- 
ered that not one intelligent person in fifty 
knew what “fission” meant, could name even 
two by-products, had the remotest idea of 
what was happening to our air, water, soil 
and food, or had the faintest conception that 
people could control what was happening— 
and thus control what happened to them and 
their families. 

By this time we were really unglued. We 
didn’t want to write a treatise in pure science. 
The atom has long since jumped the labora- 
tory walls; it is now a problem for the social 


and political scientists—and the voting, 
thinking public. Since my husband is a Po- 
litical Scientist, the book on the atom that we 
anticipated doing was actually right down 
his boulevard. However, we needed a solid 
grounding in the pure science involved be- 
fore we could set pen to paper in even a ten- 
tative outline. 

We spent a year boning. We interviewed 
atomic scientists, visited Brookhaven, di- 
gested the Congressional Hearings, fine 
combed every scientific journal. When at 
length Thomas Y. Crowell published Our 
New Life With the Atom (Mar. 1959) , there 
wasn’t a pure science fact in the book we 
couldn’t back with literally dozens of authori- 
tative footnotes. All this in spite of the fact 
that the workings, woes, and wonders of fis- 
sion were but background for the main 
thesis: how to live with the atom. 

You don’t live in a void. You don’t live in a 
sugarcandy world—why pretend that you 
do? Americans have more to concern them- 
selves with (if they want to survive) than the 
satisfying of their appetites. You get bumped 
and bruised and frightened and imposed 
upon. You have black moments of shock and 
despair. You are bewildered. So if you’re a 
writer, you sit down at your typewriter and 
do a piece on “How to Make Peanut Brittle 
More Brittle” for Little Happy Homes @ 
Hearths, or “The Importance of Bright 
Christmas Wrappings in An Atomic World,” 
for The Do-It-Yourself Trade News. 

Or do you? You don’t—if you’re an inter- 
pretive writer. For instance, when you sud- 
denly—and I trust inadvertently—discover a 
mess of pornographic literature in your teen 
age son’s drawer and learn that it has been 
sent to him through the mail by some obscene 
printing houses that pander to the curiosity 
of the young, do you take it to the PTA or 
the police? Neither—you have a higher call- 
ing. You’re a writer and you take it to an 
editor. 

Of course, if you can’t get all unglued about 
a big important public topic, don’t try to be 
an interpretive writer. You'll show up as 
phony as a manhole cover in the Sahara— 
and don’t think the editor won’t spot it. 

We were sitting in the study of a grand old 
man 81 years old who has spent all his life in 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Writer’s Block 


By Jackson Smith, M.D. 


What are the causes and 
symptoms that block the 
writer's creative process? 
How do you correct these 
ills? Here’s what one 
psychiatrist suggests. 


Writer's block isa’ fairly ‘new lines. The 
block relates to some function or ability which 
the writer has lost. 

There are several types of writer's block. 
These include rejection block, too-tired-to- 
write block, unable-to-pick-a-subject block 
or unable-to-create block. 

Whatever the particular form the block 
takes, it is related to a mental inhibition 
which prevents the writer’s producing as he 
previously did. 

Before considering the cause of this dis- 
order, one might question why this malady is 
so recent when writers have been around for 
so long and whether this is an occupational 
hazard limited to this particular group. In 
other words is this disorder totally new or 
did writers suffer from a similar disability 
before they were stricken with writer’s block? 

They did. Im the past they had writer’s 
cramp also called writer's palsy or writer's 












paralysis. In this disorder, the writer suffered 
a painful cramp in his hand or arm when he 
attempted to write. As long as he didn’t at- 
tempt to write, he was fairly comfortable and 
could use his hand with little difficulty. I: 
should be noted that in writer’s block the 
author is able to function quite adequately 
in all the areas except the one in which he is 
blocked. 

Fortunately, this earlier affliction, writer's 
cramp has been eradicated, or in any event 
it is presently very rare. This medical triumph 
probably resulted more from the perfection 
and general use of the typewriter than from 
any natural immunity or evolutional selec- 
tivity in the existent strain of writers, Writer’: 
cramp probably ceased to plague writers be- 
cause it was no longer an effective symptom. 
Since the cramp only prevented one’s writ- 
ing, it would not prevent typing or dictating. 

What other factors besides the typewriter 
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and the improved dietary status of most 
authors might make them sufficiently hardy 
to bring about the disappearance of one set 
of symptoms and the development of an- 
other? 

In the first place, the fashion in illness 
changes. As an example, nasal catarrh is ex- 
tremely rare except in very rural areas, al- 
though sinus trouble is prevalent in most 
cities and nearly all progressive farming com- 
munities. In these vigorous days, it is no 
longer fashionable for young ladies to be 
sufficiently sensitive to ““come down with the 
vapours.” Also, disorders have status, ulcers 
imply a certain amount of executive respon- 
sibility while practically anyone can have 
hemorrhoids. 

This applies equally to cramps. This just 
isn’t the age for cramps, tension yes, but 
cramps no. 

Since most people at cocktail parties are 
equally expert on fusion and Freud, one must 
exercise some care in what symptoms he 
waves about. For instance, it would take a 
brave writer indeed to display acramp which 
affected his hand only when he attempted to 
write. Such a symptom would permit all his 
friends to speculate on the hidden meaning 
of the affliction and their conclusions might 
be more disturbing than the symptom itself. 

Why are there only writer’s blocks—why 
aren’t other professional groups equally vul- 
nerable? 

Possibly, the reason for writers being more 
vulnerable to blocks results from the altered 
concept the author has of himself. In the 
past, a writer wrote, now he’s more apt fo 
create. Consequently a disorder is more dis- 
abling if it interferes with his ability to create 
than if it merely prevents his putting a pen 
to paper. 

The satisfaction most writers experience 
from creating is apparently short lived since 
they soon have to repeat the process. It should 
be noted that this is a point of difference 
with most other professions in which a par- 
ticular skill is learned and repeatedly applied 
in a routine manner. On the other hand if a 
writer is to create, he can’t continue to write 
the same thing interminably even if he can 
sell it. 


By definition, one who hires himself out for 
literary work is a “hack,” a hired drudge. 


Apparently this implies the writer foregoes his 
freedom to create and “grinds out” in an un- 
imaginative way what someone else requests. 
This may offer security, but it’s a little short 
on status. 


This compromise between the writer’s inner 
needs for the satisfaction of self expression’ 
and the demands to produce for a market 
may occasionally break down, and his efforts 
to write may be blocked. 


The need to satisfy the individual who cre- 
ates the article is an important source of the 
unable-to-make-a-deadline block. For in- 
stance a writer is called on to write a series 
on a social problem; but he may have to pre- 
sent the facts with an awareness of the bias 
of an editor or the policies of the publication 
for which he writes; if he does not agree with 
the bias or the policies then he may find him- 
self with a block. 

Of course, he could resolve the block by 
merely refusing to do the article. However, 
writers experience hunger, cold and the pres- 
sure of responsibility to the same degree as 
non-writers; therefore, he has a reluctance to 
comply, but he also has an urge to eat with 
some degree of regularity, One way to escape 
this paradox gracefully and unconsciously is 
to try to write the article but to be mentally 
blocked in his efforts. He tries hard, but the 
harder he tries the more complete the block 
becomes; because he is successfully trying 
not to write the article. He goes through the 
motions, but he knows he will not succeed. 

A not too dis-similar situation arises when a 
writer repeatedly has his material rejected. 
If the editors do not accept what he submits, 
the writer may first conclude that they al- 
ready have a backlog, that they are not in- 
terested in “fresh” material, or finally that 
the editors are undeniably stupid. 

If this lack of success persists, then it be- 
comes increasingly more difficult to avoid 
the possibility that his material is not ade- 
quate. If his professional acquaintances are 
having similar troubles, he has much less 
cause for worry. But, if their work is being 
accepted while his is being rejected, then he 
is about ready to develop a rejection block. 

For a block to occur, a conflict must exist 
for which the writer can find no acceptable 
answer. 

There is one infrequent exception to this 
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and that is the individual who becomes 
depressed. Depression in this sense is experi- 
enced as a loss of enthusiasm, a failure to 
gain the usual pleasures from living, an in- 
ability to get anything done, and a marked 
loss of self confidence. In depression, the in- 
dividual “slows down,” everything is a task, 
routine is overwhelming and he is plagued 
with self doubt and morbid apprehension. In 
other words, things are in one helluva shape. 

Usually, the writer who develops a block 
is faced with one or more of the following 
problems; he has a financially secure posi- 
tion, but he isn’t “getting anywhere”. He’s 
tired of what he’s doing, but the hazards of 
“cutting loose” are too great to accept. So he 
continues with a growing dissatisfaction until 
he is forced to change by a too-tired-to-write 
biock. 

In other instances, a writer might be suc- 
cessful in some particular field or he’s found 
a formula that sells, but the market changes. 
If he is unable to adapt to the change and 
keeps producing the same material, he may 
shortly develop a rejection block. 

It would appear conceivable that an irrita- 
ting, belittling editor might produce a degree 
of anger in those who worked for him. The 
idea of complying with these inconsiderate 
demands might be intolerable to the writer’s 
self esteem; but he still has to eat. A very 
rational solution would be to develop a dead- 





line block. 


In one study on “Occupational Stress and 
Emotional Illness,” it was found that work 
didn’t make people ill, rather it was the in- 


dividual for whom they worked. 


Writer’s like non-writers have wives, mis- 
tresses and casual friends, any of whom may 
produce conflicts which are beyond immedi- 
ate resolution, It must be appreciated though 
that a conflict which takes its origin in the 
evening, will be present wherever the indi- 
vidual happens to wake up the following 
morning and will affect him equally during 
the day. In these cases, he can choose from 


several types of blocks. 


Writers should be particularly vulnerable to 
problems which occupy their thinking during 
their working hours since it presumably re- 
quires a degree of awareness and attention 
to create anything of a literary nature. If a 
writer is too preoccupied with a personal 
problem to work comfortably, he might be 
wise to change the locale of his story and 


describe his own conflict. 


The relationship of a conflict to the devel- 
opment of a block is not realized by the in- 
dividual who has the inhibition. The block 
usually comes on rapidly, and the one who 
has it is as much perplexed as distressed by 


the fact it has occurred. 


Writer’s blocks, although distressful, are not 


mortal and recovery is to be expected. 





In the following passage there are in all 
ten errors. How many of them can you 
spot? Good score: 10 out of 10. Bad score 
(for a writer) : 8 out of ten . . . or worse. 

I like a car as well as anybody does and 
when I visit an automobile dealer and see 
them standing smartly five or six (or some- 
times less) abreast it’s like a child getting 





Need a few reminders now and then about good grammar, cor- 
rect punctuation, the use and misuse of certain tricky words? 
We're thinking of starting a monthly column on these topics— 
if you, the readers, decide that we should. Before you say, 
“No !”, better see how you do on our 


Grammar and Punctuation Ouiz 


a treat. The reason I become excited is be- 
cause I’ve never grown up, I suppose. At 
heart I’m still a kid, which, I confess is, 
how I like to be. I pity everyone who’s too 
old to appreciate their childhood joys. A 
happy adulthood is comprised of more 
than adult pastimes. 

Turn to page 77 for answers. 
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SCIENCE IN REVIEW 








Four U. S. Nobel Prize Awards This Year 
Point Up Nation’s Advance in Research 





Four American scientists have 
been honored as the winners of the 
1959 Nobel Prizes. The award in 
physics went last weck to Dr. 
Emilio Segré and Dr, Owen Cham- 
berlain of the University of Cali- 
fornia Radiation Laboratory for 
their creation of a long sought-for, 
most elusive fundamental particle 
of the atomic world. Earlier Dr. 
Severo Ochoa of New York Uni- 
versity and his former student, Dr. 
Arthur Kornberg, now continuing 
his researches at Stanford Univer- 
sity, were awarded the prize in 
physiology and medicine in reccg- 
nition of their pionéer researches 
on the basic chemistry of life and 
heredity. 

The prizes this year bring the 
number of American Nobel Laure- 
ates to seventy-four, of which fifty- 
ty-seven have been in the sciences 
while twelve won prizes for peace 
and five for literature. Britain is 
second with a total of forty-nine, 
Germany is third with forty-eight 
and France is fourth with thirty- 
two. 


Ten-Year Advance 


A measure of American contribu- 
tions to the advancement of science 
in the past decade may be gained 





By WILLIAM L. LAURENCE 


by the following figures: In 1949 
Germany was first, with a total of 
forty-four, of’“which thirty-six were 
in the sciences. The United States 
was second with forty-one, of which 
only twenty-seven were for scien- 
tific contributions; Britain was 
third with thirty-nine, of which 
twenty-eight were in the field of 
science, and France was fourth with 
twenty-eight, of which fifteen were 
for science. 

In other words, since 1950, the 
United States has more than dou- 
bled the number of its Nobel Laure- 
rates in the sciences. During the 
same period Great Britain add- 
ed a total of ten, of which eight 
were for scientific achievements; 
Germany added a total! of four, all 

“in science, while France added four, 
two for peace and two for literature. 

Dr. Segré was a co-worker of 
the late Dr, Enrico Fermi, first in 
Italy and then in the United States, 
where they served as two of the 
principal builders of the atomic 
bomb. Dr. Chamberlain was also a 
member of the wartime atomic 
bomb team. The two physicists were 
honored this year for their creation 
in 1955 of the anti-proton, a proton 
carrying a negative charge instead 
of the normal positive charge. 





A free-lance writer’s most valuable asset is 
an ability to generate salable ideas. Every- 
thing stems from this basic tenent. No idea, 
no article, no sale. 

As a free-lance article writer I am—like 
most professional writers—continually quer- 
ied as to where I get my ideas. Everyone, of 
course, has his own methods. Many men are 
specialists, maintaining personal contacts in 
an elected field—such as aviation, science, or 
outdoors, to cite typical examples—which 
enable them to keep ahead of the general 
trend, to be able to offer to editors of general 
circulation as well as trade publications, sub- 








jects and developments before their story- 
“importance is widely circulated. 

As a general feature-type writer, however, 
I find daily newspapers one of my most valu- 
able and continuing source of ideas. 

It is not always the big-city papers—al- 
though I have selected the Sunday issues of 
the New York Times for November 1, 8 and 
15, 1959, for illustrative purposes here—that 
are most productive. Smaller dailies, particu- 
larly those published in suburban areas close 
to metropolitan cities—Newsday, on Long 
Island or the San Jose Mercury-Herald, 
down the peninsula from San Francisco, are 
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excellent examples—often yield more and 
better feature-type ideas than, say, the New 
York Herald Tribune or the San Francisco 
Examiner. This is explained by the fact that 
most readers of these smaller papers also 
read the big city dailies. 

Editors of the home-delivered papers are 
well aware of this. So, instead of giving lots 
of space to the big national or international 
stories of the day—though they don’t ignore 
them entirely, of course—they give propor- 
tionately greater space to features and off- 
beat stories, which the big city dailies just 
don’t have room to print. Pre-date editions 
of the large city dailies are also never-ending 
sources. These are the papers you can pur- 
chase at newsstands anywhere in the United 
States or Canada five to six days before their 
printed publication date. They consist 
mostly, of course, of comic and magazine sec- 
tions, which can be prepared several weeks in 
advance. Each, however, also contains a so- 
called “news” section. Being printed ahead 
of time—or pre-dated—this “news” is, of 
necessity, entirely feature-type. Some of the 
better “pre-dates” for free-lance ideas, I 
have found, are the New York Daily News 
and the San Francisco Examiner. 

Well, for ideas’ sake, let’s look first at the 
Sunday, November |, issue of the New York 
Times. In clipping it for ideas, I have tried to 
keep in mind how such stories could be han- 
dled by writers anywhere, not necessarily just 
those living in the New York metropolitan 
area. The research and writing of any of 
these Times-clipped ideas, I believe, could— 
and can—be developed as well in any small 
town with an adequate library and a post 
office as in Manhattan. 

From an original selection of eight clippings 
—two of which were advertisements, inci- 
dentally—I narrowed my list down to a final 
two. 

The original eight stories I clipped covered 
the following topics: 

1. How $1,400 was paid by a Boston col- 
lector for a letter Martha Washington wrote 
to her dentist, ordering a set of false teeth. 


2. A brief announcement of the annual 
Front Page dinner dance of the New York 
Newspaper Women’s Club. 

3. A story on how the state lottery in Poland 
was being “fixed.” 
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4. An advertisement on Steuben glass. 
5. A science page story on how four U.S. 
Nobel Prize awards this year point up the 
nation’s advance in research. 

6. From the sports pages, a story about the 
woes of European skin divers. 

7. An advertisement from Cooper Union, 
one of New York City’s oldest educational 
institutions, about the school’s unique mu- 
seum, the only one of its kind in the country, 
whose chief purpose is to provide study re- 
sources for professional designers and design 
students. 

8. A story from the business section on the 
excellence of the 1959 U.S. wine crop. 

The two I finally selected to follow-through 
on for possible sales were the Nobel prize 
story and the advertisement on the Cooper 
Union museum. 

Briefly, here is my reasoning for abandoning 
the half-dozen other ideas, all of which had 
appealed to my story sense in one way or 
another at first clipping. 

The Martha Washington letter I thought at 
first might serve as a springboard for a gen- 
eral article on letters written by the famous. 
Largely anecdotal, it could be researched in 
any large library. More careful thought, 
however, convinced me—and this is where 
a writer has to develop and depend on his 
own editorial judgment—that the subject 
has been written about a great deal in the 
past, that the Martha Washington letter sale 
was, in itself, neither new enough nor im- 
portant enough to warrant any major publi- 
cation reopening the subject. Undoubtedly, 
the article could have been developed and 
sold somewhere—to a small market, perhaps 
for $75 or $100. Was the research effort, and 
the time involved, worth the possible return? 
No, I answered myself. 

Much the same reasoning went into the 
abandoning of the Newspaper Women’s 
Club clipping which, at initial reading, gen- 
erated the germ of an idea on the exploits of 
top news gals around the world down 
through the years. 

European skin divers— unable to get 
enough good material without extensive 
travel and reporting abroad. Too costly. 

Steuben glass—this too, would involve a 
personal trip to the Steuben glass factory in 
upper New York State for proper develop- 
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ment of a story line built around “America’s 
outstanding artisans.” Not practical. 

“Fixed” Polish lottery. Tied-in too closely 
to the spot news developments of the day. By 
the time any magazine story could be pre- 
pared—using this incident as a springboard 
for an anecdotal round-up of fixes of other 
kinds in other places—the headlines would 
have outdated much of the material. Put it 
away, though, for a rainy day idea a couple 
of years from now . . . something along the 
lines of “Fancy Fixes From France to the 
Fijis.” 

Finally, I dropped the idea of doing some- 
thing on the excellence of the 1959 U.S. wine 
crop on the grounds that it takes an expert to 
write properly about wines—foreign or do- 
mestic—and that it would require a really 
unusual angle, which this story clipping 
didn’t provide, for any editor to buy a wine 
story from a non-expert. 

That left the Nobel Prize and the Cooper 
Union Museum. 

The Nobel Prize clipping, in itself, was not 
a story. But it did furnish the springboard 
for the idea of a background article on Dr. 
Nobel and the Nobel prizes. Another basic 
value, too, was the fact that such an article 
could be prepared months in advance and an 
interested editor could schedule it for next 
November or December, secure in the knowl- 





Confession of a Would-be Writer 
Of all the crimes which I confess, 
The worst by far is laziness. 
It drains the very life from me, 
And damns me to ignominy. 


When I should face my working board, 
And build my stanzas word by word; 
My mind, by some induced reflex 
Begins to dream of food or sex. 


While others work with frenzied drive 
To show the world that they're alive; 
I sit and touch my finger tips, 

Or read the latest comic strips. 


I sometimes lie awake at night 

And wonder when I'll learn to write. 
I vow “Tomorrow I'll do more.” 

But then ... Oh God, it’s such a chore! 


Grant E. Callaghan 


edge that it would tie in with a top news 
story of the day at that time. 


There’s Always the Mailman 


Well, you might tell yourself, it’s a good idea, 
but after all, Stockholm is a long way from 
where I live and how would I get enough 
material—without a costly trip—to write 
such an article? 

Here is what I did: 

Checked the New York Times Index and 
the Reader’s Guide in the Public Library for 
stories on the Nobel Prize which had run in 
the past. Wrote a letter to the Swedish- 
American News Exchange—a Swedish Gov- 
ernment public information office—at 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York City—explaining 
that I was exploring the possibilities of an 
article on the Nobel prizes and would appre- 
ciate any material they might have on the 
subject. By return mail I received—free of 
charge—a number of valuable and informa- 
tive booklets—printed in English—on the 
subject. 

This material furnished enough background 
for the following letter and outline to Coro- 
NET Macazine. 


Mr. Bernard Glaser 
Executive Editor 
CoroNnET MaGaAzINE 
488 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear Bernie: 

As you know, the Nobel Prizes are awarded 
each December. Enclosed is an outline for a 
proposed article concerning these awards. 

I feel it would make a timely background 
piece—for possible publication next No- 
vember—to what can be counted upon to be 
a top news story at that time. 

The finished article, as I forsee it, would be 
approximately 2500 words in length and I 
could have the finished manuscript in your 
office by the end of February. 

Regards, 
Jim Winchester 


Article Outline 


Next December-—64th anniversary of the 
death of the great Swedish chemist, Dr. 
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Alfred Nobel, inventor of dynamite—a hand- 
ful of the most accomplished individuals in 
the world will gather in Stockholm, Sweden, 
and Oslo, Norway. They will be the winners 
of the Nobel Prizes. 

These honors—each winner receives a cash 
award as well as an eight-ounce gold medal 
—have been awarded since 1901 in four 
fields: literature, medicine, physics and 
chemistry. A fifth award is made to the indi- 
vidual or organization judged to have done 
most during the year to promote world peace. 

These coveted awards are given by the 
Nobel Foundation, set up under Dr. Nobel’s 
will to administer the awards and supervise 
the funds which provide the prize money. 
Prizes for physics and chemistry are based on 
selections made by the Swedish Academy 
of Science. Prize winner for medicine is 
chosen by the Caroline Institute of Stock- 
holm, a medical school and research center. 
Prize winner for literature is selected by the 
Swedish Academy in Stockholm. The winner 
of the Peace Prize is selected by a committee 
elected by the Norwegian Parliament. This 
prize is also awarded in a separate ceremony 
in Oslo. 

Nominations for awards are made by 
former Nobel Prize winners, by members of 
the organizations that make final selections, 
and by designated organizations in various 
countries. 


This article would detail, briefly, Dr. 
Nobel’s background and the reasons that led 
to his establishing the Nobel Prizes. It would 
explain, in short detail, how the financing of 
the prizes is accomplished. For instance, the 
Nobel Foundation now has more than $12,- 
000,000 in invested funds. The interest from 
these investments provides the prize money 
for each year’s winners. Because interest 
rates and dividends vary from year to year, 
depending on world conditions, the amount 
of the prizes likewise varies. Much of the 
money of the Nobel Foundation, inciden- 
tally, is invested in the United States. 

Beyond this, the article could be largely 
anecdotal, detailing in this manner some of 
the more unusual events, occurences and 
personalities associated with the awarding of 
these prizes in past years. 

There have been, for example, instances of 
winners refusing the award for personal rea- 
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sons. Several years ago a Nobel prize was 
awarded George Bernard Shaw, the great 
British dramatist. For several months he 
would have nothing to do with the award. 
Finally, he was persuaded to accept the 
prize money. He used it to establish a fund 
to promote Swedish-Anglo culture. Sigrid 
Undset, Norwegian author who won the 
1928 Nobel Award for literature, donated 
her check to charity So did Albert Einstein. 

All Nobel prize money is tax free in Sweden, 
and usually the home country of the winner 
also waives the taxes. 

In Sweden, King Gustav VI makes the 
awards before a distiguished audience in the 
city’s massive Concert Hall. The Peace 
Prize ceremony takes place before an equally 
impressive audience in the main hall of Oslo 
University. 

“On the day of the ceremony in Stockholm” 
says Dr. Nils K. Stahle, executive director of 
the Nobel Foundation, “I always take the 
winners to the Concert Hall well in advance 
and we have a dress rehearsal of how they 
are to receive the prizes. Some of them have 
heard that you are never supposed to turn 
your back on royalty and are prepared to 
back away from the King for several hun- 
dred feet before reaching their seats. I have 
to explain that all they have to do is take two 
steps backwards from His Majesty, then two 
steps to one side. After that they can turn 
their backs on him and walk normally to 
their seats.” 

This article would also include interview 
material—as anecdotal as possible from sev- 
eral recent United States Nobel Prize win- 
ners, with the emphasis being on their own 
experiences in receiving the prize—reactions. 
the trip to Scandinavia, to what use they put 
the money, etc. 

The United States, incidentally, has had 
more Nobel Prize winners—in all categories 
—than any other nation. 

If I receive a green light to proceed on the 
article I will seek out-—either by letters or 
for personal interviews—several U.S. Nobel 
Prize winners, asking them to comment on 
their own experiences. I would write to Dr. 
Stahle, of the Nobel Foundation, in Stock- 
holm, for further material and anecdotes. 
I would read a good biography of Dr. Nobel. 
All of this material, coupled with the stories 
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from back-issue newspapers and magazines 
gathered to write the original outline, would, 
I am sure, furnish enough facts and anec- 
dotes for a lively, informative and timely 
background-to-the-news magazine article. 
Anyone, anywhere, could gather the same 
data at the cost of only a few postage stamps 
and a few hours’ library study. 


The Cooper Union Museum story sparked 
a complete idea in itself—a text-picture story 
of the treasury of examples of design in vir- 
tually all its forms, dating from as far back 
as 1500 B.C., which are housed there. I paid 
a personal visit to the school to get back- 
ground material on the Museum, but the 
same information is available by mail from 
Cooper Union’s public relations department. 
In submitting it to a magazine for editorial 
consideration I outlined the picture possi- 
bilities, suggesting that I could do the text 
and that they could assign their own photog- 
rapher, or a free-lance from the New York 
area, to take special shots. Here again, the 
big value was that the story is unique—the 
museum is the only one of its kind in the 
world; it covers a subject—design in all its 
forms—interesting to nearly everyone in one 
way or another and much of the research 
and background is readily and easily avail- 
able—making the project, from an economic 
viewpoint practical—for a free-lance writer 
to tackle. 

More Ideas 


A story from Cairo in the Sunday, November 
8 issue of the Times, relating how the career 
girl in the new Egypt is doing well, spark- 
plugged the idea of this brief note of inquiry 
to Jim Skardon, at Goop HousEKEEPING 
Magazine: 


Dear Jim: 

Sally Steno in the U.S.A. hay have her 
complaints, but compared with her sister 
“Girl Fridays” around the world—she’s 
certainly not overworked nor undepaid. 

Overseas, top secretaries usually speak two 
or three languages, work at least five-and-a- 
half days, and sometimes six, take short- 
hand faster, type more rapidly and earn—- 
even at the local cost-of-living level in their 
country—only between one-third and one- 
half that of their U.S. counterparts. 


Against this difference, comparing typical 
secretaries in six or seven foreign countries 
with a typical U.S. secretary, I believe an 
interesting and provocative feature could 
be developed. 

Here again, the attraction of this particular 
newspaper-sparked idea is that the subject 
has wide reader appeal; the foreign facts are 
easily obtained free from government press 
sources, and the over-all time needed to pull 
everything together—mostly by mail—is 
realistically in line with what can be ex- 
pected from a sale. 

On page 62 of the Sunday Times for No- 
vember 15, a half column story from Detroit 
told about the Great Lakes Fishery Com- 
mission’s planning to stock Lake Superior 
with nearly 1,000,000 young lake trout last 
spring. 





PLEASANT HILLS ARTS FESTIVAL 





Our next sketch, written by Mrs. Pomeroy, 
takes place on Bikini Atoll, Mrs. Smith plays 
Major Caldwell . . . Fenwick the radioactive 
angel... 


Buried in the body of the story was the fact 


. that this was part of a continuing effort to 


restore the trout population, which has been 
annihilated by the sea lamprey. 

Checking the REeapEr’s Guwe I found that 
dozens of stories on the invasion of the Great 
Lakes by sea lampreys—and the subsequent 
fight to exterminate them—have been writ- 
ten in recent years. However, they were all 
in the outdoor type magazines, with one or 
two short pieces in Time and NEwswEEK. 
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I decided that a more general magazine 
type story here was in how the fight to save 
Great Lakes fish from extermination had 
been won, or at least advanced to the point 
where the waters could again be restocked. 
One of the Time Magazine stories men- 
tioned that Dr. James Moffett, head of the 
US. Fish and Wildlife Service at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and his staff were the key people 
in this conservation war. 

I called Dr. Moffett long distance—the 
cost was less than $5—told him I was a free- 
lance writer and asked if he could provide 
me with specific information on what steps 
were taken to rid the lakes of the fish—killing 
sea lampreys. In a few days, in the mail, I 
received a huge batch of material, along with 
a number of excellent pictures. 

Using only this information, supplied by 
Dr.. Moffett, I sat down and wrote a 1500- 
word article on the subject. Completed, I 
sent it off to Harry Harcher, editor of Boy’s 
Lire MacazineE. Two days later I got a letter 
back telling me they had bought it. Here are 
the first few paragraphs of this story—and 
remember, all the material was gathered by 
phone and mail—which will appear shortly 
in Boy’s Lire. 


“The small, wood-crated box which ar- 
rived at the Great Lakes Fishery Commis- 
sion’s waterfront laboratory, just outside 
Rogers City, Michigan, near where Lakes 
Huron and Michigan join together, wasn’t 
any different from thousands of others 
which had been delivered there over the 
last handful of years. 

“But the crate’s contents—weighing less 
than a pound—provided the powerful im- 
petus which is today helping American and 
Canadian scientists win an all-out war 
against an acquatic vampire. Together with 
an effective electric trap, it now spells doom 
for the blood-sucking sea lamprey, which, 
in recent years, has killed off most of the 
trout population in the Great Lakes. 

“Technically, the obscure chemical sam- 
ple sent to the Rogers City researchers is 
known as 3-bromo-4 nitrophenol. It was 
created by a university professor as a labora- 
tory curiosity. At Rogers City, though, it 
was taken in hand by Dr. Vernon C. Ap- 
plegate and his dedicated co-workers. In a 
herculean effort, over a two-year period, 
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using this original compound as a basic 
active ingredient, they developed a new 
chemical which kills off the parasitic lam- 
preys, while at the same time remaining 
harmless for fish and other wildlife.” 


Most newspaper stories, I find, only spark- 
plug an idea—quite often in an entirely dif- 
ferent direction from the original article. But 
this is not always true. A story in the real 
estate section of the Times on Sunday, No- 
vember 15, under the headline “Higher 
Mortgage Is Suggested as a Hedge Against 
Inflation” was in itself an almost ideal “‘out- 
line” for an article on the topic of “Which 
is better—a high mortgage or a low mort- 
gage?” With home ownership at an all-time 
high in the nation, this is a subject of uni- 
versal appeal. It is also controversial, mak- 
ing it so much the better. 

The Times story was complete enough in 
itself to wrap up a short outline to AMERICAN 
Mercury. The lead on this query was: 


“Although most home buyers feel they 
should make as large a down payment as 
they can afford, to effect more long-term 
savings on interest payments, there are sev- 
eral advantages to having a high mortgage.” 


The outline went on to detail the pros and 
cons of this argument in the general terms 
given in the newspaper story. For the finished 
article, of course, if an order is given to go 
ahead, considerably more research will have 
to be done—talks with local real estate and 
bank officials, with home owners themselves, 
and with other experts in the mortgage field. 
Concrete examples of cases, on both sides of 
the controversy, will have to be gathered 
and presented. But the basic idea—even the 
outline—for such an article was there in the 
Times story. 

It isn’t often that such ready-made full- 
grown angles are found in newspaper stories. 
More often the free-lance writer has to work 
up his own special angle or interpretation of 
the newspaper subject. Being able to work 
out these different touches and approaches 
is, of course, the trademark—the brand of 
value, if you will—of each individual writer. 

But newspapers—large and small—are a 
forever flowing, fruitful source of fuel for the 
free-lance writer's idea factory. 
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ini- Writers would be happier, and more good 
ak- manuscripts would see print if authors 
squared up to the fact that book publishing 
1 in is a business, not quite pure and not simple. 
CAN It is an axiom that no businessman is in trade 
for his health; yet authors insist that pub- 
lishers should be benign patrons of the arts, 
they having no consideration for crass profits. 
t as Well, I have news for you. 
me Publishers love money. And why not? I re- 
vale cently dropped by a publisher’s office to pick 
ge: up a copy of a new book on which I had col- 
laborated. He handed it to me with a smile 
and | and asked, “How do you like the package?” 
oar He might well have been a manufacturer 
shed proudly presenting a new can opener which 
- he hoped to market successfully. Authors call 
have a book “‘a work of art;” attorneys term it “a 
and literary property ;” while publishers speak of 
elves, it as “a package.” I suggest you stay after 
field. class and write that on the blackboard a 
les of hundred times. 
1% Authors, like astronomers, have stars in 
. men their eyes; perhaps that is what makes them 
_— dedicated writers. Nevertheless, the sooner 
full- they reconcile themselves to the stark facts of 
, publishing life, the more successful they will 
tories: Tbe. Then they can more readily steel them- 
work selves to the shock that there are going to be 
_ 2 a lot of fingers in the pie before their manu- 
wor || script is published. Books are not written, 
— they are rewritten—and frequently by some- 
nd °" | body else. Paul R. Reynolds, the literary 
writer: I agent, in his The Writer and His Markets, 
— ay published by Doubleday, states flatly: “It is 
for the Ft the common assumption in publishing houses 
that no manuscript when delivered is in 





































shape, that every manuscript can be im- 
proved, that editorial brains are essential if 
there is to be a successful book.” 

In a quarter-century of writing, editing, and 
publishing experience, I have never known 
of a manuscript which went to press without 
revision to some degree. There’s the rub, for 
writers are highly sensitive about any changes 
whatever in their work. Bennett Cerf, top of 
the brass at Random House, commented in 
his The Life of the Party, published by 
Doubleday: “If you ever hope to get along 
with an author, there is one thing you must 
understand from the outset. Every word that 
he sets down on paper automatically be- 
comes a priceless gem, and the merest sug- 
gestion that he alter or condense his text is 
an unforgivable insult.” 

What to do in this quandary? Since you 
cannot wish it away, the only sensible solu- 
tion is to live with it. And you will be in good 
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company. Jerome Weidman, novelist for 
over 25 years, recently stated that, in rewrit- 
ing his latest book, They Told Me You Weve 
Dead, to be published in the fall, he worked 
closely with his editor at Random House and 
his literary agent, Carl Brandt of Brandt & 
Brandt, for three solid months! 

Grace Metalious, the author of Peyton 
Place, frankly revealed in THE AMERICAN 
WEEKLY what she went through to get her 
book into shape for publication. When she 
got the manuscript back with corrections and 
comments by Leona Nevler, the editor, the 
author told herself: “Ill never change a 
damned word.” She went to Jacques Cham- 
brun, her agent, and threw the manuscript 
at him. “Take it!” she screamed. “I don’t 
want to sell somebody else’s book. If it can’t 
be mine, I don’t want any part of it!” From 
then on, fortunately, she worked directly 
with Katherine Messner, president of Julian 
Messner, Inc., the publishers of her book. 
“Great gobs of manuscript flew back and 
forth between Gilmanton (the author’s 
home) and New York, and there were many 
heated discussions over the long distance 
telephone.” Kitty Messner, I tell you true, is 
one of the most meticulous editorial disci- 
plinarians in the business. The result? A 
fabulous best-seller which has earned mil- 
lions. And if Grace Metalious could take it, 
sO must you. The rewriter is a tenacious 
horsefly on the rump of Pegasus; if you wish 
to ride, you must let the damned insect come 
along. 

Just last Friday, as this is written, I received 
a hurry call from Harry Shorten, president 
of Midwood Tower Publications. He had a 
novel, Another Night, Another Love, by 
Loren Beauchamp, already in galleys, ready 
to go to press, which he wanted edited over 
the week end. The book, mind you, had al- 
ready been edited once, but the publisher 
thought it needed another going over. I did 
the work in short order and delivered it on 
Monday. And here is the pay-off: despite 
two thorough editing jobs, the publisher 
himself spent a long, weary night editing it 
all over again! 

Let us assume—may I?—that you have 
swallowed your Adam’s apple and painfully 
conceded that book publishing is a business. 
A publisher has accepted your manuscript 
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Now, for a description of the hero... 


and obliquely suggested—the sly one!—that 
it might need “a little touching up” before 
going to press. Now what can you expect? 
Here is a list of the various forms of revision. 
They all come under the generic heading of 
“editing,” and are given in the ascending 
order of their influence on your manuscript. 

a) Copy editing — All books are copy 
edited. The general function of the copy 
editor is to correct errors in grammar, spell- 
ing, and punctuation in the manuscript and, 
sometimes, to check factual data. The copy 
editor also usually proofreads the galleys be- 
fore the book is put to bed. 

b) Light editing—This goes a step beyond 
copy editing, and may include changes in 
sentence structure for smoothness of style, 
and minor deletions. 

c) Strong editing—Here the editorial pen- 
cil is much heavier, some passages may be 
excised and new ones added, and para- 
graphs may be entirely reconstructed. 

d) Literary doctoring—The writer who 
does this work is a specialist and a technician. 
He is primarily concerned with the structure 
of the book as a whole. He contends with 
such evanescent problems as the pace and 
flow of the writing, the informality of dia- 
logue, dramatic impact and suspense in 
novels, the widening of reader interest in 
non-fiction, and many other literary tech- 
niques. 

e) Rewriting—In straight rewriting, the 
manuscript is rewritten, as need be, page, 
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by page, and there is often substantial cut- 
ting. 

f) Collaboration — Here the author has 
done some writing, either fragmentary notes, 
dictation on tape, or an entire manuscript in 
the rough. The collaborator frequently does 
whatever research may be required. He 
always keeps in close touch with the author. 

g) Ghostwriting — The ghostwriter starts 
from scratch with an idea and builds from 
there. He usually works on non-fiction, 
though, in the case of VIP’s who desire the 
added prestige of creative authorship, he 
writes novels, too. 

Most of the people who do these various 
editorial jobs are confidential collaborators 
i. e., their names do not appear on the cover 
or title page of the books they work on. It 
has been estimated that as high as 70 per- 
cent of the autobiographies issued each year 
are written with the help of a confidential 
collaborator. Then there are the “as told to” 
books. This practice, in my opinion, detracts 
from the authenticity of a book. If it were 
not for the original author—however little 
actual writing he may do—the book would 
never be published. I believe, therefore, that 
he should receive full credit with no byline 
for the collaborator. Of course, in the case 
of “as told to Ernest Hemingway,” that’s 
something else again. 

Rewriting Begins at Home— 
Like Charity 


Editorial revision is inevitable because 
authors know little or nothing about the 
marketing of books—a most complicated 
business—nor should they be expected to. 
Even among publishers, no two look at a 
book in exactly the same way. One may 
want realism softened while another will 
want it strengthened. And, too, since today 
hard-cover books rarely show a profit in 
themselves, the publisher must consider sub- 
sidiary rights: paper-back reprints, a movie 
sale, radio, television, foreign rights, etc. 
Many books, therefore, are often slanted in 
the writing and editing for possible resale as 
a play, movie, or reprint. 

Despite all this, there are a number of 
things authors can do to minimize editorial 
revision, and thus soften the blow to their 
egos. 

1) The title—All authors are unduly con- 


cerned about titles. The thing they ask me 
is to think of a good title. While I frequently 
work until four a.m. to meet a deadline, I’ll 
be hornswoggled if I'll toss in bed until that 
hour vainly trying to dream up an intriguing 
title. So if the writer is of the female per- 
suasion, I tell her not to worry her pretty 
little head about it as the publisher’s sales de- 
partment always makes the final decision on 
titles, anyway. On my present assignment, 
the author, David K. Gross, originally titled 
his book A New York Story. Now the title— 
as of this moment—is Portrait of a Big Shot. 
But don’t bet on it. In one.case, the author 
and I agreed on Nude on a Ladder, but the 
salesmen changed it to Calendar Model, 
under which title it was published by Frede- 
rick Fell, and later reprinted by Popular 
Library. In another instance, the then man- 
aging editor, Marjorie Mayer, of David 
McKay Company, came up with Reindeer 
Were My Business for a book authored by 
Carl Lomen. But the sales department voted 
for Fifty Years in Alaska, and it was so 
published. 


2) Characters’ names—This is the one 
phase of my work which gives me the willies 
because it could easily be spared me by the 
author. Before I start rewriting, I make up 
a list of characters in the order of their ap- 
pearance, as in a theatre program. Invari- 
ably I find important characters who have 
names similar to other people in the book. 
In my present assignment there are three 
main characters named Brinley, Brindall, 
and Bridget. This confuses the novel reader 
no end, and they must be changed so that 
they are distinct one from another. In mak- 
ing up a cast of characters when projecting a 
novel, be certain to have each name readily 
recognizable. Don’t even use names which 
begin with the same initial. 

3) Reconstruction—I use a_ technique 
which I call “the Mississippi Shuffle” be- 
cause it reminds me of the stories I’ve read 
of the old-time gamblers who rode the steam- 
boats on that mighty river. I take a stack of 
3x5 index cards and briefly summarize a 
chapter on each one. These are reminders 
rather than an outline, and rarely run over 
50 words. First I put down how the chapter 
begins. Then I synopsize the action in a few 
(Continued on page 78) 
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So you’re hunting around for a writing sub- 
ject, are you? Well, if you’ve ever been a 
parent, a schoolteacher, or just someone in- 
terested in the learning process, then you’re 
sitting smack dab on an extremely produc- 
tive, but widely overlooked field: education. 


I’ve made several thousand dollars selling 
more than a hundred educational articles to 
more than 50 different paying magazines. 
I’ve also written a good book in the field of 
education that’s published by a top publisher. 


All this and I’m not a famous educator at 
all. But, then, some of the best education 
articles in some of the best magazines are 
often authored by writers who write them 
essentially because they are writers, not 
metropolitan school administrators or college 
professors. 


The Broad Range of Markets 


Not counting specialties like business publi- 
cations and house organs, virtually every 
magazine in America is a potential market 
for education articles. 

To begin with, there are the professional 
education magazines that are read by teach- 
ers, other school people, students of educa- 
tion, and parents. It is true that many of 
these journals pay nothing for their material. 
But there are also many that pay enough to 
make it worthwhile to write for them. THE 
InstRucToR and Grape TEACHER, for in- 
stance, buy a bewildering variety of material ; 
articles, short how-to-do-its, stories, poetry— 
even original plays. And while their rates 
can’t measure up to say, Coronet, they do 
compare favorably with business publica- 
tions. What’s more, it isn’t likely that the 
average writer can appear with the same 
subject more than once in the same general 
interest publication. But in the professional 
education magazines, you can appearas often 
as once—or even twice per issue. Over a 
period of about two years, I had more than 
20 feature articles in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
About 30 dollars per article doesn’t sound 
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by Arthur S. Green 


like very much, but 20 times 30 amounts to 
a sizeable figure. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BoarD JOURNAL is an- 
other excellent example. During the past few 
years I’ve made several hundred dollars sell- 
ing them several survey-type educational 
articles. Now the editor has assigned me a 
whole series of articles about the teacher 
shortage. And so it can be with other maga- 
zines like ScHotastic TEACHER, SCHOOL 
Arts Macazine, and religious education 
journals, like THe Catruoric ScHoo. 
JouRNAL. 

And what about baby magazines? I’ve sold 
articles about the education of parents as 
well as very young children to THE AMERI- 
CAN Basy, Basy TaLk, and My Basy. The 
singular fact that I was a new father pro- 
vided most of my material. 


Then there are dozens of home-making 
magazines that welcome educational ma- 
terial. In slant they range all the way from 
Lapies’ Home Journat to Better Homes 
AND GARDENS, from PARENTS’ MaGazINE to 
religious publications like THE CHristIAN 
MorHER. 


Or consider the top general interest maga- 

zines, like CoRONET or HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
—even Saturpay Eveninc Post. Unless 
magazines like these are overstocked on your 
subject at the time, the big quality that you 
need to sell to them is the ability to write: 
not a fistful of college degrees. I once sold 
AMERICAN MERcurRY a feature article on the 
reading problem in Chicago for $150 and 
all through my having spent a few after- 
noons visiting some schools, talking with 
principals, and seeing programs in action. 
I’m not an expert in rearing children, either. 
But sometime ago, BETTER Homes AND 
GarpENs asked me to whip up an article 
about discipline. How? By interviewing 
someone else. 

Another excellent field is the illustrated 
Sunday supplement magazine. Many of 
them assign education articles to their own 
staff writers, but there is still plenty of room 
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for feature articles from writers at large. 
Last year, for instance, I sold articles on 
teaching the square dance and on educating 
laymen about the field of psychotherapy. Of 
course I can’t square dance and I’m not a 
psychiatrist. But an interview with a square 
dance authority and a practicing psychiatrist 
landed me two checks that totaled $275. 
Writers can get education articles into 
magazines today where we’d sometimes not 
expect to find them. And this includes the 
science and mechanics, confessions, and 
youth magazines. I sold an education article 
to TWELVE/FIFTEEN, a youth publication of 
The Methodist Publishing House. Within a 
few months, two other publications bought it 
from them, and I collected a royalty check. 
THINK is a house organ of I. B. M. for top 
level management. Yet I landed my article 
about The Great Books Foundation in it to 
the tune of $140. 


How to Write the Education Article 


Just any kind of writing will not do in the 
field of education. There are certain essential 
procedures and techniques that apply to writ- 
ing virtually all articles in this field. These 
are 

1. Make It a Definite Contribution to the 
Reader. Educational articles do not neces- 
sarily have to push back the frontiers of aca- 
demic knowledge by presenting new aca- 
demic knowledge. This is better left to the 
authorities in their fields. But they must be 
about something significant in the field. They 
must play enough light on a particular sub- 
ject to lead the reader along new paths. My 
describing Chicago’s Central Y.M.C. A. 
High School’s new way to teach our foreign 
students (in an article I’m currently ready- 
ing for ScHoLastic TEACHER) for instance, 
isn’t enough. I must have implications for 
other school systems with foreign students in 
their midst. 

2. Don’t Cover a Subject That’s Too Big. 
The field of educational literature has al- 
ready been criticized for being too general- 
ized. This is largely due to the sheer vastness 
of the field. So when I began writing about 
the problem of the size of schools for AMERI- 
CaN ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL a few months 
ago, I reasoned that if I covered all kinds of 
schools in the same article, I’d exasperate 


the reader. So I decided to limit it to high 
schools. The article just about the high 
schools went over so well that I received an 
invitation to participate in the American 
Association of School Administrators meet- 
ing at Atlantic City, and the editor sent me a 
check to cover my traveling expenses. So 
narrow your subject down to a size you can 
work with and you'll be giving your reader a 
more effective package. 


3. Do Research. Education is big busi- 
ness and so important that readers really 
take the good articles seriously. An article I 
wrote last year about the problem of half-day 
sessions in our schools touched off school im- 
provement activity in a California city. The 
school board member asked me for a detailed 
bibliography of my research on the article so 
they could get started. 

Editors want documentation. Some of my 
education articles are written largely out of 
my own personal experiences in the class- 
room, but I still add to them with research. 
In so doing, I frequently use direct quota- 
tions from top educators. These men are 
usually very generous with their help. Dr. 
Conant, of Harvard University, once allowed 
me to use up to 3000 words of a text of his. 

Three of the most valuable sources for origi- 
nal and reliable research are 

A. The National Education Association. 

B. Local and state school superintendents’ 

offices. 

C. The U.S. Office of Education. 

If you put your questions to them precisely, 
they'll have their own research people create 
extremely authoritative answers for you. And 
when it comes to publishable photographs, 
most large local school systems have pub- 
licity personnel who will release them to you. 

4. Query Before You Write. Education 
articles are popular, but they’re still in a 
rather specialized field; so after you’ve 
gathered your material—or at least deter- 
mined precisely what you can get on your 
subject—query editors before you write your 
article for keeps. In so doing, be certain to 
mention the following 
. Your title to your article. 

. The subject matter of your article. 

. How you intend to present your article. 

. Something about yourself. (If you’re a 
mother, that’s important. ) 


whon--i' a 
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In closing, ask him for his own specific sug- 
gestions as to how he’d like to see you set it 
up for him. 

5. Make It Practical. It’s easy to be theo- 
retical in this field, because no one yet knows 
exactly how we learn. Philosophizing is im- 
portant, but the job of the education writer 
is to translate the theories—or show how 
they’re translated—into practice, Teachers, 
students, parents, and readers at large want 
immediately intelligible help. They don’t 
want to unscramble tanglewebs of polysylla- 
bic words. 


6. Make It Human. Often editors reject 
education articles because the writing is too 
preachy, sentimental, and textbookish. An 
education article, even for the specialized 
professional journals needs ingredients that 
are essential to general interest articles too. 
This includes personal quotations, case 
studies, and strongly related anecdotal 
material. 

7. Offer Solutions When You Describe 
Problems. Descriptions of practical teach- 
ing techniques are solutions to problems, but 
many of the other kinds of education articles 
are rejected because, by presenting problems 
without solutions, they leave the reader dang- 
ling hopelessly. A big part of your article 
should be devoted to the solutions and should 
appear near the end. And remember that 
there is usually no one solution to any one 
educational problem and that you should 
describe only solutions that are practical and 
acceptable. 

8. Slant! Slant! Slant! Focusing your arti- 
cles to a precise readership is just as impor- 
tant in this field as in any other. An educa- 
tion article for ScieENTIFIC AMERICAN or 
PopuLAR ScIENCE MONTHLY must have a 
lot of general interest value, but your sources 
of documentation must show. One for 
PARENTS Macazine must be directed to 
readers at large; not just parents. The con- 
fessions magazines require strongly motivated 
writing. 

Not all of the professional education maga- 
zines have the same slant either. THe IN- 
STRUCTOR and GrapE TEACHER, for instance, 
are directed to elementary school teachers. 
AMERICAN ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL is read 
by school administrators and board members, 
and professors and students in education. To 
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determine the precise slant of the magazine 
you have in mind, look it up in the 
Writer's Market, or read current issues of it. 

9. Write In Terms of Modern Education- 
al Tendencies. Above all, you'll seldom get 
published in this field if what you describe or 
the advice you give is contrary to current 
trends in education. Exciting childrens’ art 
projects, for instance, are welcomed by 
ScHoot Arts Macazine. But if they’re de- 
scribed from the approach of regimented, in- 
stead of creative, expressive teaching, you'll 
get a rejection. It’s easier to read about mod- 
ern trends than to observe them. So the best 
way is simply to read textbooks and maga- 
zines on the subject. And if you haven’t been 
a teacher, you’ll have an easier time market- 
ing your articles in magazines other than the 
professional education ones. 


Education Topics New In Demand 


Good—because they’re useful—feature arti- 
cles or shorts or helpful ideas for classroom 
teachers are always in demand by the pro- 
fessional education magazines. But from 
year to year, editors at large are always more 
interested in some education subjects than 
others. Right now, here are some that writers 
will find easiest to market: 

1. Science Education—new ideas for teach- 
ing it, descriptions of new local, state, or 
national programs that are successful. 

2. The National Teacher Shortage—how 
alarming it is and how to eliminate it 
or cope with it all the way from the ele- 
mentary schools through the colleges and 
universities. 

3. The Status of the Teacher in America— 
the definition of the status in terms of 
financial security, working conditions. 
and social life. 

4. Important Local, State, or National 
Educational Meetings—their organiza- 
tion, their purposes, their highlights, 
their conclusions, and their effects. 

5. Outstanding Teachers —their educa- 
tional philosophy and their reasoning 
behind it, and what they’re like in action 
as shown through descriptions of specific 
episodes in their teaching careers. 

6. Educational Leaders — presentations of 

their vital statistics, profiles of their per- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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New York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


There is just no keeping up with the ferment 
in the publishing world, especially in paper- 
backs. The eruption started when Robert F. 
De Graff put out the first 25c pocketbooks 
in June, 1939, and arranged to sell them not 
through bookstores, but through newsstands, 
drugstores, cigar stores, five-and-tens, etc. 
They disappeared so fast that other pub- 
lishers rushed to get into the act, and the 
reading revolution was on. Most of the early 
books were either reprints or “popular” orig- 
inals. 

In 1953 Doubleday, through the inspired 
vision of Jason Epstein, introduced Anchor 
books, serious soft-cover volumes for serious 
readers. And again the race was on. Today 
there are more than eighty regular trade 
publishers and university presses which put 
out “high brow” soft-cover books and sell 
them in quantities that baffle the old-line 
prognosticators who still insist that a large 
audience must be an uneducated audience. 
The paper-back book revolution has, in 
effect, created 100,000 additional bookstores. 
What if they do carry newspapers, drugs, 


and groceries on the side? The most impor- 
tant publishing gain since 1939 has been in 
serious paperback fiction and non-fiction. 

’ And how this field is still growing. Listen: 


American Paperbacks are Circling 
The Globe 


Feffer & Simons, Inc., started in a small 
way five years ago as export representatives 
of American book publishers. Today they 
do 100 million dollars’ worth of business a 
year, selling American books all over the 
world. This figure is apt to be multiplied 
beyond any mathematical comprehension 
once their new project starts swinging. 
This firm has formed a new book publish- 
ing and distribution company in India, Al- 
lied Pacific Private, Ltd. The idea is to de- 
velop ways of increasing the publication and 
distribution of American books all over 
India, where education and culture are 
growing at an unprecedented pace. There 
will be offices in Bombay, Delhi, Madras 
and Calcutta. 
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Mr. Feffer is most excited about the ven- 
ture. “When I was in India,” he said, “I 
found that our plans were received with 
enthusiasm. We are fortunate in having the 
active approval of appropriate ministries of 
the Indian government as well as their en- 
dorsement of this unique Indian-American 
cooperative venture.” 

Because of its rapid industrialization and 
emphasis on higher education, India is be- 
coming one of the most important book mar- 
kets in the world. It is hungry for printed 
material beyond its own capacity to pro- 
duce it. 

These books will be manufactured in India 
but in English. Of course at this stage the 
firm is only reprinting already published 
books. However, Mr. Feffer indicated that 
in the foreseeable future, they will no doubt 
take on new books for publication and 
distribution in America, in India, and 
elsewhere. Good luck! 


Active New Paperback Markets 


Here is a brand-new paper-back market, 
Belmont Productions, Inc.,66 Leonard Street, 
New York City 13. The president is John L. 
Goldwater, first vice-president Louis Silber- 
kleit. Samuel H. Post, formerly executive 
editor of Hillman books and before that 
senior editor of Popular Library, is also a 
vice-president and editor-in-chief. 

Under the imprint of Belmont Books, Bel- 
mont will publish both reprints and originals, 
both fiction and non-fiction, on both the 
quality and popular level. The quality books 
will be largely in the reprint department. For 
the original material Mr. Post would like to 
see novels that would appeal to the mass mar- 
ket for newsstand outlets. No westerns here, 
but suspense novels are included; most de- 
sired are straight novels with some special in- 
gredient that would add an extra dimension, 
or in one way or another help to sell the book. 
Belmont plans to put our four books a 
month, to start with, and possibly more in the 
future. 

The standard contract is offered. That is 
to say 4% of the cover price up to 150,000 
copies and 6% thereafter. Advances varying 
with commercial importance of properties 
are given on acceptance. 
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You would do well to submit an outline 
of your book rather than the complete 
manuscript. Letters and material should be 
addressed to Mr. Post. 

Hill and Wang are starting a new project 
to be called Spotlight Drama Books, which 
will be put out simultaneously in paper- 
bound and cloth editions. Each book will 
consist of a single play. The paper-bound 
editions will sell for $1.50 to $1.95, and the 
cloth editions for $2 and up. 


The standards are very high. The firm is 
Starting with plays that are more or less 
classics. It is possible that at some time in 
the future plays of broader appeal may be 
published too. At present, however, Mr. 
Wang asked me to mention that most of 
the plays now being published have eithe: 
been produced or are scheduled for pro- 
duction. 

The address is 104 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11. 

Another paperback project which is start- 
ing out on a high literary level is that of 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 3. The editor is Dr. Samuel 
Smith. 

The new series, to be known as University 
Paperbacks, will be 844” x54” and will 
sell for $1.95. Strictly quality material. The 
first book, for example, is Shakespeare’s 
Tragic Heroes, by Lily Bess Campbell. 

Frederick Ungar Publishing Company of 
131 East 23rd Street, New York City 10, 
has started a new line of paperback books 
called Atlantic Paperbacks. 

For a while most of these will be reprints 
from the firm’s back list which consists 
largely of reference works, non-fiction of 
various kinds, language books, mathematics, 
textbooks, histories, biographies, etc. How- 
ever, original paperbacks are contemplated 
for the future, which too will be of the type 
mentioned above. 

One paperback house which needs manu- 
scripts is Midwood Tower Publications, 505 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. The new 
editor, Elaine Williams, telephoned to give 
me her specific needs, and here they are: 
contemporary novels of 53,000 to 60,000 
words, which “deal explicitly with love 
situations.” 

Midwood Tower now puts out four books 
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a month, but expansion here too seems to be 
in the cards. 

Terms? I tried to get them for you but 
couldn’t. Miss Williams admitted they were 
not in line with the customary contract ar- 
rangements offered by Belmont, for example. 
as outlined above, and by other paperback 
houses. They were similar to terms offered 
by “less well-known publishing firms.” Draw- 
ing on my past legal experience, I even 
elicited the admission that books were some- 
times bought outright. As you know this de- 
partment does not approve of outright pay- 
ment for book publication. 

Miss Williams is a pleasant, intelligent per- 
son, herself a free-lance writer. The pub- 
lisher is Harry Shorten. 


New "Teen Project 


The John Day Company, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York City 36, which uses the 
same marketing facilities as Putnam’s, is 
issuing a new series to be called “Daughters 
of Valor.” These will be novels for teen-age 
girls, telling the stories of teen-age heroines 
in some period of American history, who per- 
formed acts of valor and distinction during 
their lives. Though the books will be biog- 
raphies, they will be written as fiction for 
more dramatic impact. 


A few examples of books already contracted 
for are Stars in My Pocket, by Erick Berry, 
which is the story of Maria Mitchell, Amer- 
ica’s first woman astronomer; Their Shining 
Hour, by Ramona Maher, the story of 
Susanna Dickenson, heroine of the Alamo; 
and Light a Little Lamp, by Elsie Ziegler, 
about the heroine of the great Chicago fire, 
Mary McDowell, who later founded one of 
the first settlement houses in Chicago. The 
president of the company is Richard J. 
Walsh, the vice president and executive edi- 
tor is Richard J. Walsh, Jr., managing editor, 
Robert W. Hill. The editor of this particular 
series is Erick Berry. 

News at Putnam’s? Well, see what you 
think of this. G. P. Putnam’s Sons has 
started a department called “The New 
Authors’ Guild” (and what will the Authors’ 
Guild think of this?) , which has started with 
four books this Summer and Fall. This de- 
partment, following the example of the Brit- 


ish New Authors Ltd, is going to publish 
only first books. Each writer whose work is 
accepted receives an advance of $1,000 
against royalties, 10% up to 5000 copies, 

12 up to 7500 copies, and thereafter 15%. 

“New Authors’ Guild” meets all costs of 
publication, and contributes 25% of gross 
sales to Putnam’s as a “contribution to over- 
head.” After this any remaining profits are 
divided proportionately among the authors, 
on the basis of their individual sales for that 
year. For example, a $4 book would have to 
sell 2500 copies to earn the author’s $1,000 
advance. Now 25% of gross sales of $10,000 
or $2,500 is earmarked for Putnam’s as a 
“contribution to overhead.” Then any addi- 
tional royalties, if any, are divided among 
the authors. 

What do you think of this deal? How do 
you feel about the deduction of 25% of gross 
sales? I am very much interested in your 
viewpoint. Would you like to see this trend 
grow? Would it be a good thing for writers? 


Magazine Markets 


Giamour Incorporating CHarM has a new 
feature editor, Marilyn Mercer, formerly 
with the Herald Tribune. Miss Mercer han- 
dles the ‘““‘What’s New” section on the arts 
and entertainment field, and will write arti- 
cles herself. 


Marilyn Mercer, Feature Editor of 
GLAMOUR Incorporating CHARM. 
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The literary editor in charge of fiction and 
full-length articles is Mrs. Mary Ellin Bar- 
rett, who asked me to warn you that this is 
a limited market. You see, articles dealing 
with travel, beauty, homemaking, fashion 
and health are largely staff written. Even 
some of the other articles are frequently as- 


signed to experts in the field. 


For this reason Mrs. Barrett would much 
prefer to receive a query rather than a com- 
pleted manuscript. This would save time and 
effort all around. 


In contrast, here’s a magazine which is 
wide open for material for those of you who 
can meet the requirements. Mopern Ro- 
MANCES, 750 Third Avenue, New York City 
17, needs confessions and needs them badly. 
Henry Malmgreen is the editor here, and he 
is a delight to work with. This is one market 
which reads manuscripts promptly, reports 
on them courteously, and cooperates with 
writers in every way possible. 

Mr. Malmgreen’s editorial needs are quite 
specific, and here they are: Your confession 
should run between 6,000 and 10,000 words. 
There is also room for two-parters of about 
20,000 words which should have a good 
splitting point at about the middle. 

Payment is 3c to 6c a word. In addition, 
Mopern RoMANCEs runs contests all the 
time. One of these operates on a point sys- 
tem. You receive a credit of 5 points for 
each submission that you make, and 10 
points for each sale. You also receive addi- 
tional points, depending on how well your 
story is received by the readers. Every four 
months the points are totaled up and prizes 
are awarded—$1,000 for the first prize and 
$500 for the second prize. 

Then there are two restricted subject con- 
tests, which too are always in operation. The 
first is the Teen-age Narrator’s contest. The 
best teen-age story in a four-month period 
receives a prize of $500. The other restricted 
subject contest deals with stories in which the 
main character, the narrator, is a woman of 
over 35. Here too the prize is $500 in every 
four-month period. In these last two compe- 
titions you must indicate that you are sub- 
mitting your manuscript for the current con- 
test in whichever category it belongs. 

Each of these prizes is over and above the 
original payment for the manuscript. 
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Texaco Star, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, is a quarterly of 24 pages, rather 
technical, which circulates among. stock- 
holders and employees of the Texaco Com- 
pany. The circulation is about 200,000. 

The articles deal chiefly with oil production 
problems, systems of lubrication, engineer- 
ing, etc. Admittedly, this is a most limited 
market, and calls for an expert in the field. 
Payment is about $600 per article, but most 
of the work is done on assignment. 

So don’t send in completed manuscripts. If 
you are an expert in this field, and have a 
suitable idea, write to Gordon Bowman, the 
editor. 


News Notes 


Grove Press reports a 30% increase in the 
sale of their Evergreen Paperback Books for 
the first three months of 1960 as against the 
first three months of 1959. 

Two of the oldest and most famous of 
Australian book-publishing and book-selling 
firms have consolidated. Angus and Robert- 
son has absorbed Robertson and Mullins 
The merging fever is reaching out even to 
Australia. 

It all depends on who is the “author.” 
McCatv’s has paid the Duke of Windsor 
$75,000 for a two-part article. The subject? 
Men’s fashions, their influence on him and 
his influence on them. 

Ben Wright, formerly vice president of 
Henry Holt & Company in charge of its 
magazine division, and publisher of Frexp 
& SrreaM and other magazines, is now 
president and chief executive officer of 
United Newspapers Corp., publishers of 
Tuis WEEK. 

Stuart L. Daniels has been elected assist- 
ant vice president of Prentice Hall and ap- 
pointed editor-in-chief of its trade book 
department. 

William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor-in- 
chief of Hearst newspapers, has been elected 
Chairman of the Board of the Hearst Corp. 

Another item in the broadening of book 
distribution: The Henry Hudson Hotel in 
New York City is now providing a paper- 
back book for each of its 1200 rooms. It in- 
vites its guests not only to read the book at 
the hotel, but to take it along when they 
leave. Other hotels please note. 
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Across the Desk (Cont'd from page 11) 





cies and networks had agreed to a delay of 
the season and would fill in the time with 
reruns. As it turned out, there had been only 
few definite agreements to postpone the fall 
season. Most agencies and network officials 
said the problem would be faced at a later 
date, if necessary. 


Early in June, negotiations resumed with 


the Allliance, and by June 16 agreement had 
been reached. AMPP joined the proposal on 
June 18, and by the next day WGA had 
voted approval by 334 to 3 in Los Angeles 
and 116 to 1 in New York. 

New contract is for six years, from June 20, 
1960. It provides minimum salary increases 
of 10% for the first two years plus an addi- 
tional 5% compounded increase for the 
second two years. Minimum salaries, on 
which the increases will be figured, are $1,100 
for a half-hour story and teleplay; $2,000 for 
an hour story and teleplay. 

To satisfy the royalty concept, a fact-find- 
ing commission will be established jointly 
by writers and producers and will be aided 
by an independent accounting-engineering 
firm to determine a royalty formula where- 
by writers will receive their original salary 
for first runs only, and thereafter will receive 
a minimum of 4% of the absolute gross on 
all additional runs, domestic and foreign, in 
perpetuity. 

Commission will use writers’ tv residual 
payments over the past five years as a basis 
on which to determine the royalty percent- 
ages, with 4% of the world gross as the floor. 
The producers reserved the right to reject 
the commission’s recommendation at the end 
of the first two years of the contract. In this 
event, the second two years of the contract 
will maintain the existing 140% of minimum 
residual formula. During the final two years 
of the agreement, the Guild and the pro- 
ducers must accept the commission’s find- 
ings for incorporation into the contract. All 
tv films produced and released after the 
royalty plan goes into effect will be eligible 
for the percentage of world gross. 

In the pension-health-welfare area, pro- 
ducers will pay 5% of initial agreed com- 
pensation, with a ceiling of double mini- 
mum. On films made expressly for pay tele- 


vision, producer must negotiate separately; 
else, the Guild is free to instruct its mem- 
bers not to perform the service. On free tv 
films released to pay tv, producer must first 
negotiate separately; else, Guild may cancel 
its free tv arrangement with him. 

New pact additionally offers improvements 
in installment payments to writers and im- 
provements in relation to credits and specu- 
lative writing. 

Negotiations were still to be continued with 
the network telefilm producers, an area 
which presented slightly different problems 
from the Alliance and AMPP. It was ex- 
pected, however, that the networks and 
writers would agree immediately. Also, the 
50 unaffiliated independent tv film producers 
were expected to sign the agreement as they 
launched production. 

A live tv and radio contract had been 
wrapped up April 28 in New York, with 
writers receiving, among other things, a 5% 
annuity plan, eventual increases in all mini- 
mums and a new payment base for extensive 
revisions. 

So by June 20, 1960, the game was over. 
Writers again assumed the creative and 
lonely task of putting ideas down on paper, 
and producers again assumed the expensive 
and often lucrative task of transferring those 
ideas to celluloid. 
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My Thirty Years 






With Writer’s Digest 


By Marjorie Holmes 


This article is not a formula for successs, but merely a case history of how one 
author was able to find a way to adopt the research she did (and still does) on 
how one writes. Perhaps by closely examining the method she uses you, too, 
may be better able to understand what it takes to become a full-time pro. 


One spring night in 1949 I faced my first 
class of 50 would-be writers. The place was 
the Main Line of suburban Philadelphia. 
The pupils were all adults; society matrons 
many of them, many already established suc- 
cessfully in other professions. But all striken 
by that strange yet so common disease, the 
desire to write, and what’s more to sell. 

Since I had never taught before, I boned 
up on 20 years of advice hoarded from the 
single source that had shaped my own writ- 
ing career: Wrirer’s Dicest. Furthermore, 
I told them, “Wrirer’s DicEst will be your 
only required text. How many already take 
it or some other writer’s magazine?” 

Out of 50 aspiring writers, two or three 
hands were raised. A few more hastened to 
assure me that they “pick one up on the 
newsstands now and then.” This was not 
surprising—I had heard it so often before 
(and I have heard it many times since). Yet 
to me it makes about as much sense as if 
lawyers were to admit they studied law oc- 
casionally in a public library, or doctors that 
they borrowed their instruments! 

To me a writer’s magazine is as indispens- 
able to anyone who hopes to become a free- 
lance writer as his typewriter. It is his most 
valid critic and teacher, his market guide, 
his friend, and his major tool. 

I first came across Wrirer’s DiceEst in the 
cluttered study of Toppy Tull, my English 
teacher at Cornell College. Toppy has 
chalked up such a long impressive run of 
selling writers that they won’t let him retire. 
I attribute his record to the following advice 
he gives: 1. Keep a notebook. 2. Write two 
hours a day, come hell or high water. 3. Sub- 
scribe to a good writer’s trade journal. 
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4. Send your stuff out—nothing ever sold in 
a desk drawer! 

I was working my way through college, 
which left little time to write anything but 
verse. But thanks to Toppy and Wrirer’s 
Dicest I sold a poem to Weirp Ta.es for $7 
and a couple more to the love pulps. That 
first taste of blood was fatal. I knew I wanted 
nothing in life so much as to become a regu- 
larly selling writer. 


Hell And High Water 


The grim depression year of 1932 found me 
an expectant bride in Texas, My husband 
and I had bought an old car for $35 and 
gone rattling off to the Rio Grande Valley 
to raise cabbage. Well, we raised it, but like 
my stories, we couldn’t sell it. The cabbage 
had one advantage over the stories, however 
—we could eat the cabbage. 

Remembering that Toppy had said “Write, 
come hell or high water,” I kept pounding 
away despite liberal doses of both. A flood 
of the Rio Grande River wiped out our citrus 
crop; a hurricane nearly demolished our 
house (total furnishings a bed, a stove, two 
borrowed chairs and a cardtable); and 
aphids polished off what was left of the cab- 
bage. Remembering rule 3 as well, I had, 
however painfully, used the few dollars pay 
from a poem I’d sold to keep up my subscrip- 
tion to the Dicest. Thank God. Because, 
shortly before the baby was born, I placed 
my first story. 

It was a confession I had written some time 
before but hadn’t known what to do with un- 
til I came across a market tip on McFadden 
Publications. News of the sale (I think its 
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title was “My Scarlet Affair”) nearly ruined 
our reputation in the small moral town of 
San Juan. But the $200 they sent me helped 
the stork to a happy landing. Then a couple 
of weeks later I sold a love pulp story to 
Amita Fairgrieve, who was so kind to new 
writers at ALL Story Macazine. Two bulls- 
eyes in a row! Surely, I began to feel every- 
thing else I wrote would sell too. 

How naive. I was to beat my knuckles 
bloody trying to repeat. But I was also to 
learn some invaluable lessons, both from my 
own experiences and those of other writers 
as they shared them with me in WRITER’s 
DicEsT. 

In fact, such technique as I had already 
acquired had been gleaned from its pages. I 
don’t remember who wrote the articles that 
helped me sell those first two stories. But I 
do remember a later one that, above all 
others, influenced my style. It was called 
“Give Your Story Wings,” by Lurton Blas- 
singame, and the date on the yellow clip that 
lies before me is October, 1932. In it he gave 
examples of the hackneyed, redundant, 
clique-ridden writing that makes a piece 
wooden and weighty. And he showed how 
freshness, of expression will make a subject 
sing. “Write the story so well,” he said, “that 
the editor will read it through whether he 
likes the plot or not.” 


I remember going through every piece of 
prose I had ever written, testing it against 
this admonition page by page. And in all the 
hundreds of stories and articles written since, 
that shining gem of advice has been an un- 
conscious gauge: Is this as lovely and effec- 
tive a way as I can possibly say it? Does this 
offering rise from the mundane and every- 
day just a little? Does it have wings? 


When the roof finally and literally caved in 
on our Texas venture, we went back to the 
State University of Iowa to try to outwait 
the depression while my husband did gradu- 
ate work in engineering. I continued to bat 
my brains out trying to write more salable 
stories (and failing and failing, but learning 
but learning). Meanwhile, the gods in Cin- 
cinnati published a remarkable series of arti- 
cles which convinced me I would never die 
happy until I had written a book: “Writing 
a Novel,” by Clark Venable, February 
through July, 1933. 


As, in describing my first taste of novel 
writing, I later wrote in one of my articles 
for the Dicest (after the result was pub- 
lished as World by the Tail, by J. B. Lippin- 
cott), “I gulped down Mr. Venable’s ad- 
vice, gave myself the tests: Am I equipped 
to tell this story? Have I the dogged deter- 
mination required for the chore? Is my story 
worth the labor and will it justify the use of 
the equipment I will bring to it? ‘If all an- 
swers are definitely yes,’ Mr. Venable urged, 
‘then in heaven’s name begin!’ And so, grasp- 
ing a frantic yes, yes! to all of them, in 
heaven’s name I—-began.” 

Only to discover, after some 100,000 words 
that I still did not have the knowledge of 
character, story structure, and all the rest 
that I would simply have to have to produce 
a successful book. Thus reluctantly I put the 
project away to mature. Meanwhile I went 
back to writing confessions and pulp stories, 
which, thanks to articles by pros like Mary 
Frances Morgan, Minna Bardon, Esther L. 
Schwartz and Bernece Priddle, began to sell, 
albeit sporadically. 


Radio Rose 


At this time, also, I decided to take a fling at 
radio, prompted by Donald Spatz’s radio 
column, and his article “Money in the Air” 
(“the first really complete step by step article 
ever published on radio writing,” according 
to the blurb). We were then living in Peoria, 
Illinois. And I remember how surprised the 
program director of WMBD was when I 
walked in with a 13 episode script. I was so 
obviously young (24), gauche, and poor. 
But the work I handed him looked profes- 
sional. “I’m going to be perfectly frank with 
you,” he said. “I’m puzzled. How did you 
happen to know it’s always 13 episodes? For 
that matter, how did you even know the 
proper way to type them up? 

“Well—” I gulped. “I read about how to 
do it in WrirEr’s Dicest!” 

He laughed. He took an option on the ma- 
terial and hired me to play Rose, a gangster’s 
moll, on an afternoon serial, and to write 
occasional continuity. The same script turned 
the trick in getting another job when we 
moved to Zanesville, Ohio. But radio didn’t 
pay very much those days; and one after- 
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noon, spinning records as a girl disc jockey, 
it dawned on me that this was no way to 
become a famous writer. So I finished the 
show, kissed radio goodbye, and went back 
to writing stories. 

By now, through trial and error, many re- 
jections, and a steady habit of studying the 
WD, I was beginning to sell more steadily. 
My primary targets were still the confessions 
and the now defunct love pulps. (Love 
Story, Att Story, SWEETHEART STORIES, 
remember?) The latter paid less, but they 
gave you a by-line and allowed you to write 
in the third person. My schedule called for 
one 5000-word story a week, composed, re- 
vised and in the mail. Plus a 1500 word self- 
help article, which I wrote and sent off on 
Saturdays. The articles came easily after the 
complexities of fiction and were another 
device to retain a by-line and slip into the 
slicks. 

We had two children now, one a baby. 
“How—” people asked then, as they ask to 
this day when the count is four—‘“do you 
do it?” I did it because we needed the money. 
I did it because, as Thomas Wolfe said, “You 
want to write so damn bad.” I did it because 
of the inspiring example of other busy 
women who had done so. One of them was 
Betty Wallace, who described her methods 
in “This is How I Got There,” WD, Novem- 
ber, 1937. 


I showed her article to my husband, who 
agreed with one of its main points: that if a 
woman is better at making money than beds, 
she should have somebody else to do the lat- 
ter. Times were still desperately hard, but 
we were again living in the south, where 
help was cheap. For $4 a week you could get 
a competent colored woman to come half- 
days, seven days a week. Mornings, and as 
much of the afternoon as the children would 
sleep, were kept sacred to my task. Painfully 
(because I’m a very convivial spirit) I let 
the Ladies Aid and the bridge clubs struggle 
along without me. I kept office hours. 

I have not always had steady help, far from 
it. Back up north, during maidless periods, I 
used to let everything go until four p.m. 
Then, written out anyway, I would devote 
two whirlwind hours to cleaning up the 
place before my husband got home. This, 
however, proved too depressing and was not, 
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I decided, fair to the children, especially as 
they got older. Now that they’re all in schoo] 
and daily help isn’t really necessary, I have 
hit upon the simple expedient of making 
beds the minute we pop out of them, and 
scooping breakfast dishes into the dishwasher. 
This, with some picking up the night before, 
enables me to head for the typewriter by 
nine-thirty. 

I have already mentioned some of the 
writers whose articles about the confession 
story taught me that specialty. Sifting 
through their thousands of words of advice, 
I came up with these 12 cardinal elements 
of the confession, which I believe are stil] 
valid: 

1. Sex problem. (Not always, but a good 
bet.) 2. Happy ending. (Likewise). 3. Les- 
son to reader. 4. Setting believably detailed. 
5. CONVINCING CHARACTERS. 6.Good 
seduction scene (if appropriate and in good 
taste). 7. Start quickly, at the promise of 
trouble. 8. A real plot. 9. Dramatic action. 
10. Emotional identification. 11. Paint it in 
pictures, scenes! 12. Unforgettable theme. 


Pen Pals 


When I felt sufficiently an authority, I passed 
this information along in an article, “This 
is What I Have Learned” (WD, March, 
1940) and was tremendously impressed when 
some of the people I had quoted. wrote to 
me! Writing friendships sprang up all over 
the country. Long before we actually met, 
Mary Frances Morgan and I collaborated on 
some book lengths, she writing one chapte1 
and I the next. Bernece Priddle and I sent 
each other scripts to criticize when each of 
us was trying to break into the slicks. I owe 
one of my first sales, a short story to WoMAN’s 
Day, to her honest appraisal and suggestions. 

I don’t write confessions any more—in this 
business either you advance or you’re likely 
to fall by the wayside. 


Besides, many of my stories had begun to 
bounce back as “too slick.” So I decided that 
if I could sell articles to the slick magazines. 
I could, with the help of the splendid pieces 
on technique in the Dicesr, sell them stories. 
What’s more, I could (and must) do some- 
thing about my novel. I got it out and 
brooded over its now obvious faults. But how 
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to correct them? In WD Mr. A. L. Fierst 
was advertising a complete analysis for $25. 
I had an unexpected $25 in hand. 

Mr. Fierst wrote mean invaluable criticism. 
He told me the book would have to be cut in 
half. He pointed out the exact spots where 
scenes were good, bad, or merely superfluous. 
He showed me which characters were worth 
building up, and which so useless they ought 
to be dispensed with. He showed me so much 
that I had to do that I backed away and just 
thought about it for a year. But by the end of 
another year I had done it! Whereupon he 
sold the book, World by the Tail, to Lippin- 
cott. We have since parted company, but 
blessings on him; he is a fine critic. 


Meanwhile, I continued to sell the light 
touch, how-to-be-happy articles for which I 
wish I could give my favorite magazine 
credit. But I can’t simply because it published 
nothing on this genre except for an occas- 
ional piece by Owenita Sanderlin, whose ex- 
periences pretty well duplicated mine. I did, 
however, get all my markets from its pages. 
Through it I first learned of a fine little 
magazine called THE Woman and sold it 
an article a month (sometimes two) for sev- 
eral years. Your Lire became a steady cus- 
tomer, and I was beginning to hit the home- 
making magazines, such as House Beauti- 
FUL, AMERICAN HoME and BETTER HoMEs 
AND GARDENS, with an occasional reprint in 
Reaper’s Dicest. Sometimes, stuck with a 
piece that just wouldn’t sell, I would dis- 
cover a new or obscure market that snapped 
it up. Again an article that every second class 
magazine in the country had turned down, 
would land a lovely check from a journal 
like Nation’s Business, which wouldn’t 
have occurred to me as a prospect except for 
a Dicest note to the effect that they might 
consider an occasional humorous piece from 
the woman’s angle. 


What I want to emphasize here is that a 
constant reading of the DicEst has made me 
incurably market-minded. I write mostly on 
assignment now, and an agent handles many 
details. But I still study the writing markets 
as carefully as my husband studies the stock 
markets, and often something my agent can’t 
place for me I can place for myself. What I 
keep trying to tell my students and the dozens 
of other would-be’s who are cast up on any 





selling writer’s doorstep—you simply must 
have a dependable source of information, 
which will tell you not only what editors cur- 
rently want, but which ones are married, 
moved, or dead! 

To go back to my trials and tribulations as 
an aspiring writer of short stories: Ken Kes- 
sler, the only other writer in the flesh I knew 
in Texarkana, called me up one day with a 
terrific idea for a short-short one. The main 
character was female, however, and he just 
couldn’t get her viewpoint, would I care to 
collaborate? So he blocked out the plot and 
I put myself in the heroine’s shoes and did 
the actual writing, which brought us a quick 
acceptance from Liperry (the first magazine 
to introduce the short-short form). I sold 
them several on my own after that, and 
others to TH1s WEEK, REDBOOK, and the 
various Sunday supplements and newspaper 
syndicates. 

But the full-blown story was maddeningly 
hard to master. Why? I used to lie awake 
wondering. Having sold so many five- to 
twenty-thousand worders to the sin, suffer 
and repent school, what stymied me when it 
came to writing for the suburban housewife? 

I went back through my DicEsts and read: 
“Quit straining for the slicks. Relax. Don’t 
write one story for the pulps and another for 


Says we can’t get his story 
until he sees his publisher! 
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the slicks. The difference is one of degree, 
not of kind. The slicks want the same thing 
the pulps do, first and last—a story.” (“The 
Big Jump,” by Samuel W. Taylor, March, 
1940. ) 

And gradually it dawned on me that I was 
indeed straining ; self-consciousness set in the 
minute I thought about Lapres’ Home Jour- 
NAL or McCatv’s. Style, I thought, was 
everything. Instead of creating solid, fully 
realized characters, 1 was spinning witty 
word pictures of the kind of sleek-legged 
stereotypes the artists might like to draw! 
And instead of a plot with meat on its bones, 
I was offering up situations. To be sure, 
when I broke down the published stories, 
many of them seemed to be nothing but ex- 
quisitely fashioned situations. But their writ- 
ing was good, and their characters memor- 
able. 

For me the safest bet seemed to be to go 
back to my original formula—sin, suffer and 
repent. The sin did not need to be one of 
sex, as in most of the confessions. It could 
well be one of social ambition, false pride in 
one’s husband or children, possessiveness. 
And the suffering? Why, my goodness, suf- 
fering is a basic part of the search for hap- 
piness, a fundamental of every conflict. Make 
the protaganist suffer, and make him or her 
real enough so that the reader cares what 
happens to him. As for repentance—that is 
simply your “moment of truth.” In the con- 
clusion of any story the characters see where 
they have erred, or they have learned some- 
thing of value, or they make a decision which 
enables them to solve the problem presented, 
and go on, presumably, to a happier life. 

To see if this weren’t true, I took a confes- 
s on story that had not sold because of being 
“too slick,” and changed it from first to third 
person. To my pleasant surprise it read, it 
seemed to me, as well as anything appearing 
in a new magazine that I admired very much, 
Topay’s Woman. Gerry Rhoads, who had 
bought my many articles for THe Woman, 
had taken charge as editor-in-chief. Ac- 
cordingly, I sent it to her. She wrote back 
that if I would play down the sex angle just 
a little, they would buy it. And I did—and 
they did. 

After that, when my rejections reached in- 
tolerable proportions, I would yank out that 
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The Wrong Way 


Take a writing course, 
Take two. 
Attend teas, 
Writers do. 
Be literary, 
Talk in quotes. 
Mix with authors, 
Take notes. 
Rent a typewriter, 
Buy stamps. 
Complain often of 
Writer’s cramps. 
Keep lights on 
Late at night. 
Do everything 
But write. 

Barbara J. Griffith 











story and study it. And I would force myself 
to tear up everything with ephemeral little 
conflicts and start over with a plot as strong 
as anything I would have dreamed up for 
the confessions. When I did so, I sold to the 
magazines I had always dreamed of making. 
And those that were turned down by Laptes’ 
Home Journat, McCatu’s or Woman’s 
Home Companion (often after heartbreak- 
ing encouragement and specific requests for 
revision ) , sold tothe Canadian markets (such 
as Toronto Star or CANADIAN Home Jovur- 
NAL): to the secondary women’s magazines 
(such as EvERYWoMAN’s) ; the Sunday sup- 
plements (such as Topay) ; or in some in- 
stances a religious publication such as 
CurisTIAN HErap! 

All this time I kept studying Wrirer’s 
Dicest, both current and back issues, to im- 
prove my technique. How I long for space 
to quote from the hundreds of articles I 
clipped and filed under the following desig- 
nations: PLOT AND STORY STRUC- 
TURE CHARACTERIZATION. DIA- 
LOGUE. STYLE. BACKGROUND. SUS- 
PENSE. 

Teen Angle 


I never became a big fiction name in the 
slicks. Maybe if they had all begun clamor- 
ing for my stuff and I could have become a 
Nancy Hale quickly, I’d have stuck to it. I 
did sell enough to prove to myself that I 
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could do it. And I’m convinced if I’d stopped 
everything else (the articles, which were be- 
ginning to bring wonderful prices, and a 
second serious novel) and focused my entire 
forces on that field, I might have. But the 
competition is overwhelming, and today’s 
fair haired discovery is often tomorrow’s for- 
gotten gal. I have a friend whose stories were 
in almost every slick woman’s magazine you 
picked up—for about three years. Today she 
is writing bulletins for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

My first love still being fiction, however, I 
decided that I’d continue to cater to it in the 
novel form. And having written two adult 
novels for much glory but small financial re- 
turns, I’d try the teen-age field. I had been 
considering it for a long time when the lively 
and persuasive, “Teen-Age Fictionand Mar- 
kets’ by James L. Summers, appeared in 
Wrirer’s Dicest, March, 1955. His enthusi- 
asm tipped the scales. By golly, I’d do it— 
starting now! 

I put down the issue and wrote a story of a 
girl’s first love and heartbreak in a small 
Iowa town—Saturday Night. Four months 
later it was finished, and sold to Westminster 
Press. Junior Literary Guild got it off to a 
flying start with 12,500 copies, and Compact 
bought a condensation. A story about glamor 
and love in Washington (where we now 
live), Cherry Blossom Princess, is due to be 
published soon. And I’ve just finished a 
third one about a girl who has comical but 
highly romantic adventures working for a vet. 

Four months to do a teen-novel still leaves 
eight in which to write articles (I had eight 
articles in print in 1958 and eight in 1959, 
which averages one a month for the time 
involved) and to do my bi-weekly news- 
paper column. 

You will not be surprised to learn that 
WD even had a hand in the column. 


Rooting through my files, I found “How to 
Syndicate Your Own Scripts,” prepared by 
the staff of Wrirer’s Dicest in January, 
1934; Ross Palmer’s “How to Become a 
Syndicate Writer,’ January, 1943; Aaron 
Mathieu’s “How to Syndicate Your Col- 
umn;” an article on “King Features,” De- 
cember, 1947; and more to the point, a 
brand new one by Thomas P. Collier, “News- 
paper Syndicates Pay Authors 50% Royalty.” 





One thing I learned from all this was that I 
did not want to syndicate my own column; 
it sounded like a colossal job that would 
leave room for nothing else. More practi- 
cally, I learned that a column such as mine 
should run about 600 words and that six or 
more samples should be submitted. Just to 
play safe, I wrote twelve. One piece of ad- 
vice I ignored at first: “Get your column in 
print somewhere, even if you have to give it 
away to the Podunk Weekly.” I just mailed 
off my little gems and got them back, albeit 
with cordial letters. 

Finally, when there were no good syndicates 
left to try, I decided maybe that last bit of 
advice was valid, after all. I would have to 
get published—but knowing no Podunk 
Weeklies, what could I lose by trying one 
of the oldest and finest dailies in America, 
the Washington Evening Star? 

The Star informed me firmly that they 
hadn’t an inch of space and were simply not 
buying—in fact were weeding out. However, 
if I cared to come in . . . I was so discouraged 
it took great self-discipline to force myself to 
go. I even wrote a letter to leave with my 
samples, in case the Woman’s Editor was out 
or too busy to see me. Fortunately she was in. 
And, heaven bless her, a woman of few words 
and quick action. “I want to show these to 
my Managing Editor,” she said. “Thank you 
for thinking of the Star.” 


In a week I was called back for a confer- 
ence. They wanted to buy “Of Love and 
Laughter,” to appear twice a week. And 
while it’s not syndicated yet (Mary Hay- 
worth told me it took her seven years), I 
have every confidence it will be. There is a 
marvelous immediacy about newspaper writ- 
ing, and the mail response has been tremen- 
dously heart-warming. 

Do you wonder that I told those first writ- 
ing students (and have told so many since) : 
“Writer's Dicest will be your only text. 
Everything I know about writing I learned 
from its pages. Nearly every sale I ever made 
can be directly traced to it. And scarcely an 
issue has ever arrived that has not been of 
immediate value to me.” 

It’s been a wonderful 30 years with 
Writer’s Dicest. I couldn’t get along with- 
out it. Boys, renew my subscription. And 
while you’re at it, make it for life! 
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I; there any room left for the free-lance pho- 
tographer today in covering major news 
stories? What chance do you have against 
the highly-trained staffer working on a care- 
fully co-ordinated plan, and backed up by a 
large organization? 
Not a chance. Well, hardly any. .. . 
Consider the story Peter Willett told me so 
ruefully. Pete is the new Chicago bureau 
chief for United Press Newspictures. As the 
time approached for this year’s Indianapolis 
races, UPI had a carefully worked out plan 
for complete picture coverage; they were 
determined to take the play away from thei 
one competitor, AP. A detailed program was 
worked out, with staffers and stringers 
spotted all over the Speedway, covering all 
aspects of the story with all kinds of cameras 
and lenses, plus 2-way radios to direct activi- 
ties, and motorcycle messengers to rush ex- 
posed film to the Indianapolis bureau office 
so they could be processed without delay. 
The race started and things were going 
along fine. UPI was three pictures ahead of 
AP in servicing their subscribing newspapers 
around the country. Already messages were 
coming in from editors, congratulating them 
on their excellent coverage. And then... . 
As you know if you followed this year’s 
500-mile race, the big news was not Rath- 
man’s winning, but the collapse of temporary 
grandstands, with resulting deaths and in- 
juries. This is the sort of unexpected event 
that can happen on any major news story. 
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You can’t plan for it, yet you must be pre- 
pared to cover it. 

In a sense, UPI was too well prepared 
They had a photographer “on the spot” 
but too literally so. Nick Longworth of the 
Ft. Wayne News-Sentinel, covering for UPI. 
was so “right there” when the stands col- 
lapsed that he was badly bruised, his camera 
crushed to pulp, the man next to him killed 

An hour later a free-lance walked into the 
office of the Indianapolis News, saying he 
had some pictures they might be interested 
in. He’d been shooting with a 35mm camera 
equipped with a motor drive for rapid se- 
quences. It turned out his pictures were a 
detailed sequence on the actual collapse oi 
those stands—the scoop pictures on the en- 
tire race coverage. 

What bothered Peter Willett when he told 
me the story, of course, was that the Indian- 
apolis News is an AP member, and so UPI’s 
incipient triumph was ruined and AP came 
out on top. 

But that’s UPI’s headache, and as Pete 
said, it’s what makes news-bureau work so 
exciting. What interests me, and I assume 
you, was that a free-lance produced the one 
set of pictures that got the big play around 
the country on this year’s Indianapolis 
Speedway race. His name, J. Parke Randall. 
I understand he’s had experience in news 
coverage, particularly races. But he was 
there as a free-lance, taking a week end off 
from his occupation as an architect. 
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Peter Willett of United Press Newspictures dis- 
cussing one of the prize-winning news photos. 


So is their any room left for the free-lance 
in covering major news stories? Well, it de- 
pends on the story, the free-lance, and the 
breaks. 


The Press Services 


I'd first run into Willett a week or twoearlier, 
at the Iowa State Press Photographers Short 
Course in Iowa City. We were on the pro- 
gram together, along with Jess Gorkin, editor 
of ParapE; Wallace Kirkland, the only pho- 
tographer ever to succeed in retiring from 
Lire; George Yates, chief photographer of 
the Des Moines Register; Frank Seiberling, 
head of the Art Department at the State 
University of Iowa; and others. 

During a panel discussion on “Hiring and 
Firing” I had interviewed Willett—in front 
of the audience of press photographers-—for 
this column. I was particularly interested in 
learning from him how you can go about 
selling news pictures to the wire services, 
and what payment you can expect. Interest- 
ingly enough, when Willett, back in Chicago, 
phoned to tell me about Randall’s scoop, he 
had no idea what Randall was paid. 

“Anywhere from 20 bucks to six or seven 
hundred,” he guessed, “depending on what 
arrangements he made.” Which took me 
right back to what he’d told me at Iowa City. 

With the merger of Acme, UP and INS 


into UPI, there are now only two major 
news photo agencies covering the country. 
The free-lance who covers news events should 
know where his nearest AP and UPI bureaus 
are. You'll find them in the phone book in 
most major cities; quite frequently they’re 
located at a large newspaper office. The time 
to learn their location is now—not when you 
have a hot news-picture and every minute 
counts. You can write United Press Inter- 
national, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Associated Press, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
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Today’s biggest magazines and 
newspapers Want MORE — PAY 
MORE for articles that are sub- 
mitted with the writer’s own pho- 
tographs. This can be your pm to bigger earnings asa 
rofessional writer—or that first lucky ‘break’ 

RYI. America’s oldest and largest photography school, can 
easily, quickly--to take really professional ’pho- 
tographs. And you learn-by-doing, the easiest, most prac- 
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THE UZZELLS 


We specialize in training people for writing 
careers. Today writers we have started off right 
have appeared on recent best seller lists (one is 
on the list now), are writing novels and heeding 
our advice, are appearing in magazines, some in 
big time, some in small. Schools and colleges use 
our textbooks, one of which, “Narrative Tech- 
nique,” is found in most libraries and has sold 
over 40,000 copies. At least one former pupil is 
today starring in Hollywood as a writer of movies 
and television. Particulars on request. 
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The writers we are now working with are not 
famous—some of them never will be—but they 
all have a chance to succeed somewhere or we 
wouln’t bother with them. Write to us if you are 
serious, can afford our moderate fees, and feel 
you need experienced, friendly, prompt help. 
Don’t write unless you are ready to work and take 

advice. 

Our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” explaining 
everything, is free for the asking. We can send 
our “Narrative Technique” for $4.50 and/or “The 
Technique of the Novel” for $4.00 by return mail. 
It’s your move. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL %18 Monroe St. 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL ‘Stillwater. 
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New York 20, N.Y., to find out where they 
have a picture bureau nearest you. 

Procedure when you have a picture you 
think they'll want is standard, whether ap- 
proaching a local newspaper, a major paper 
in your state’s largest city, or the wire serv- 
ices. You must decide, first, which to con- 
tact. If the picture is of only local interest— 
a fire, a routine highway accident—call the 
local paper. If there are two local papers, 
call the one that has not yet gone to press, 
whether morning or afternoon. If the story 
has statewide interest, call the big daily in 
the big city. If you think it has national in- 
terest, call the nearest wire-service bureau. 
Remember that if the wire services pick it up 
from a local paper you may or may not get 
a bonus; if you sell it direct to the wire serv- 
ices you stand a better chance of getting a 
higher price. 

Willett suggests that you telephone the 
editor or bureau chief and tell him what you 
have. If the story is hot and you’re sure you 
have the picture, don’t wait to develop the 
negatives. If he’s interested he may arrange 
to handle the processing to save time, He'll 
also tell you the best way to get the negatives 
to him, and arrange transportation. Be sure 
you have full and correct identification on 
the people involved. 

I'd suggest that this is the time to ask about 
payment. It may range from $5 or $10 for a 
routine negative to several hundreds for an 
important scoop. Willett told me of a case 
where a newspaper on the scene of a tornado 
devoted two pages to one UPI picture by an 
out-of-town stringer. Willet got the news- 
paper to send that photographer a $2006 
bonus. 

You have to decide whether to take what 
you can get, or to bargain. I have no idea, 
as I said, what Randall got for his Indian- 
apolis Speedway sequence; I don’t know 
whether he sold it to the Indianapolis News 
or direct to the local AP bureau, and what 
arrangements he made. If he knew he had 
the scoop sequence, his best bet might have 
been to telephone—from the scene of the ac- 
cident—to both AP and UPI, to see which 
would make the best deal. But how often 
does the free-lance know that he’s in the 
bargaining position? For most of us, most 
of the time, the best bet is toreach the nearest 
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bureau and let them set up the procedure 
and the deal. 


News Features 


Ther’s more to UPI, though, than spot news, 
as I learned at Iowa City. There is also Uni- 
pix, interested in features of a timeless na- 
ture: weather pictures, seasonals, human 
interest, “kids and pets,” and the endless 
variety of things newspapers use to dress up 
their pages on a slow Monday, or in their 
Sunday rotos. To get maximum print quality, 
Unipix prefers to print from your original 
negative, which may be any standard size, 
and which will be returned. Basic rate is 
$5 per negative, with up to $25 for picture 
stories. A roto layout, which requires maxi- 
mum technical quality in addition to good 
story value, pays up to $40 or $50 for about 
five pictures and text. 

These should be sent to Roz Komack (Pete 
insists it’s ok to address her as Roz, just so 
the pictures are good!) at Unipix, United 
Press International News Photos, 461 8th 
Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 

And then of course there’s United Press 
Commercial. This is the division that handles 
assignments for advertising or for business 
magazines. They do not buy stock pictures. 
Instead, they issue assignments for pictures 
requested by specific clients. Best bet here is 
to send tear sheets of your published work to 
Margit Rose, Commercial Division, UPI, 
636 Tribune Tower, Chicago 11, IIl., and 
indicate that you are available for commer- 
cial assignments. One Iowa press photog- 
rapher who was in the audience as I inter- 
viewed Peter Willett on this facet of UPI, 
told of a standing assignment he has at his 
county fair, year after year, to make a cer- 
tain set of three negatives for UPI commer- 
cial at $5 each. 


PARADE 


Willett stressed the importance of quick 
action in getting news pictures to the wire 
services. Two days earlier I’d gotten another 
slant on the timing that’s so important in 
marketing your pictures, except that here we 
were concerned with closing dates on sea- 
sonal material. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Advertising and Marketing 


Advertising Requirements, 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. Robert B. Konikow, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. Needs 
interesting case histories of a specific promotional 
campaign, especially one that is not centered 
around media of print or broadcasting advertising. 
Unusual production, promotion and merchandis- 
ing articles are accepted, and should be written 
from the viewpoint of the advertiser. Emphasis is 
on how things were done. Articles run from 750 
words to 2000 words, must be tightly written, and 
should fit into one of the categories of the maga- 
zine. See publication. Pays 2Y2c a word, plus al- 
lowance for illustration; $5 for pix made for arti- 
cle and $3 for other accepted pictures. Editor de- 
sires query, since needs vary, and writer may need 
direction. 


Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Leo Anderson, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. Needs articles 
from 1500 to 2000 words concerning the sales and 
p-omotion efforts of companies that sell to other 
companies, not to the buying public. Subjects may 
cover all aspects of selling and promotion to busi- 
ness and industry; advertising, sales management, 
trade shows, promotional films, direct mail and 
general marketing management. A typical article 
might give a case history of how a company solved 
a specific industrial marketing problem, and the 
formula for development would be: problem, what 
was done, what happened. “How To Be Seen At A 
Trade Show,” January, 1960, is a typical article. 
Pays 2¥%2c a word for copy; $5 for photos used. 
Payment on acceptance. Uses three or four car- 
toons each month; $10 each. They should be com- 
patible with content. Loaded, but will always look 
at a good story. 


Signs of the Times, P.O. Box 1171, Cincinnati 1, 
Ohio. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per 
year. David M. Souder, Editor. Already over- 
stocked with material directly from the field of 
electrical and commercial sign companies (out- 
door advertising), but occasionally accepts ma- 
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Trade Journal Markets (Continued from July) 


terial from freelancers when it pertains to unusual 
construction accomplishments portrayed in inti- 
mate detail. News or general interest items are not 
usable. No fillers. Very few photographs are ac- 
cepted, and all must be sent on a speculative basis 
Payment is upon publication, and reports within 
thirty days. 


Automobile, Motorist, Transportation 


Mass Transportation, Geneva Rd. Wheaton, III. 
Ross Schram, Jr., Editor. Here’s a book for execu- 
tives of city transit systems, intercity bus lines. 
passenger-carrying railroads, as well as airlines. 
sightseeing bus companies, etc. Editor Schram 
wants how-to articles on bus fleet operation and 
maintenance. Features should run 1000 to 2000 
words and include photos. Pay is lc per word on 
publication with $5 per photo. 


Motor Age, 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 
39, Pa. Issued monthly; 40c per copy; $4.00 per 
year. Frank P. Tighe, Editor. Uses management 
and merchandising articles, 1000 to 2000 words, 
written to interest automotive service and sales 
personnel: car dealers, service managers, service- 
garage and sales personnel: car dealers, service 
managers, service-garage owners, service station 
owners and repairmen. Also short subjects and 
shop shortcuts. Payment is $25 to $50, with $7.50 
to $10 each for photographs used. Photographs 
may be submitted as illustrations with an article, or 
sent in with captions only. Best size is 7x10. All 
payment is made upon acceptance, and reports are 
within four weks. 


Motor, 250 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $4.00 per year. 
Edward Ford, Editor. Uses articles describing new 
ideas in selling and servicing cars and promoting 
repair business and selling TBA (tires, batteries 
and accessories) items. Uses fillers. These may be 
sample ads, oddities, brief sales ideas. Buys photo- 
graphs, 8x10 in size, when sent with captions, pro- 
vided they are professional glossies. Payment is 
upon acceptance. Reports promptly. 
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NADA Magazine, 2000 K Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Issued monthly; 40c per copy; $4.00 
per year. Ray A. Sullivan, Editor. This magazine 
is read by automobile retailers, automotive factory 
officials, bankers, finance companies, insurance 
companies, imported car dealers and manufac- 
turers. The editors are, therefore, seeking articles 
from 1000 to 1500 words which furnish practical 
plans for dealerships to use in building sales of new 
and used automobiles; advertising campaigns; 
customer relations; building better service depart- 
ments; merchandising programs which have been 
used successfully to capitalize on seasons, birth- 
days, holidays, etc.; any other material which will 
show dealers how to operate at a profitable level. 
Fillers used are for the Idea of the Month Depart- 
ment. These consist of a single method by which 
dealers have improved some phase of their busi- 
ness. Payment for these is $15. Reports are 
prompt, and all payment is upon acceptance. 
Power Wagon, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Austin Stromberg, Editor. “We want articles 
signed by leading long-distance motor truck car- 
riers dealing with progressive methods, truck man- 
agement or maintenance subjects. A personal 
photograph of the fleet manager or company exec- 
utive should accompany the manuscript with a 
biographical sketch. Also need photos illustrating 
shop methods, truck or terminal equipment if it is 
modern, up-to-date. Pay about 2c a word and $3 
to $5 for photos.” 


School Bus Trends, Geneva Rd., Wheaton, III., 
Ross Schram, Jr., Editor. For operators of school 
bus fleets both school owned and private. Needs 
articles telling how a given school or school dis- 
trict buys, maintains and operates its buses—giving 
statistics and costs. Pays lc per word and $5 per 
photo on publication. 


Super Service Station, 7300 N. Cicero Ave., Lin- 
colnwood, Chicago 46, Ill. Issued monthly; 40c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. Roger B. Stafford, Editor. A 
magazine aimed at gasoline station operators and 
retail marketing executives of petroleum com- 
panies. Most of it is staff written. They will con- 
sider articles on good station management, mer- 
chandise displays, servicing at gasoline stations. 
They must be practical, with three to six pictures. 
Rate: 2c a word for text and $5 each for usable 
pictures, on publication. Also considers short fillers 
of from 50 to 150 words on displaying and selling 
features. One picture with each. They prefer 
glossy prints 5x7 or 8x10. They report on manu- 
scripts within a week unless editor is away from 
office. 


Baking 


Bakers Review, 625 Eighth Ave., New York 18, 
N.Y. Clifford W. Webster, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
free controlled circulation to bakeries. Wants 
material concerning the newest developments in 
the bakery field; successful merchandising, build- 
ing and maintaining home service routes, fleet 
truck operations, special gadgets used in produc- 
tion, cost control, personnel training and hiring, 


Frankly, there 
are only two pos- 
sible reasons 
(other than in- 
sufficient post- 
age). 


First, it may be 
that the material 
simply isn’t sal- 
able in its present 
form. Even the best of us, the top pros, 
occasionally produce something that just 
is not fated to see publication. Sometimes 
the defects can be corrected by hard work 
and a lot of re-writing, but in other cases 
it’s better to give the stuff a decent burial 
and forget it. 





Second, it may be that the material was 
not sent to the right potential buyer. 
That’s one of the big problems faced by 
people who use a hit-or-miss method of 
selling their work. 


To learn exactly what each editor wants, 
what he pays, and where he is located, 
most successful free-lancers consult the 
Writer’s Market. In this 456-page book 
you have at your fingertips a wealth of 
marketing information telling where you 
have the best chance of selling articles, 
fiction, books, plays, poetry, fillers, gags, 
calendar art, picture stories, or cartoons. 
The 17th revised 1959-60 edition will be 
the latest edition available throughout 
1960. Order your copy now. 


C Send me, postpaid, the new Writer's Market, 1959-60 
edition, Tete 1.0. ee 


0 Please send me the new WRITER’S MARKET and 
enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 








$6.50 (a savings of $1.70 off single Sopy prices} 
Name 
Address. 
City. Zone GR isctiinicsicpnintin 
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advertising methods, new bakery plants, etc. A 
typical article may be found in January, 1960: 
“How A_ Grocery-Owned Bakery Operates.” 
Lengths to 1500; pay 1%c a word, plus $5.00 
each for photos used. Short filler material brings 
$2.00. Reports in two weeks. Payment is on pub- 
lication. 


Bakers Weekly, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Issued weekly ; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
James R. Phelan, Editor. Uses plant write-ups, 
truck and fleet maintenance articles, merchandis- 
ing and selling stories written for the baking in- 
dustry. Pays 50c per inch for fillers, which should 
be items of direct interest to the industry. Uses 
7x10 glossy photographs as illustrations for story, 
or with captions only, which are paid for at the 
rate of 50c per inch. All articles should be queried 
in advance. Payment is upon publication, and re- 
ports are made as soon as possible. 


Banking and Business 


Commerce Magazine, 30 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
3, Ill. Alan Sturdy, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.50 a year. Uses features dealing with 
the interests and problems of business executives 
in a cross section of commerce, industry and serv- 
ice. No photographs. Will pay 4c a word for 
articles from 1500 to 2500 words. Reports in ten 
days. 


Management Methods, 22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. Issued monthly; 75c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Richard R. Conarroe, Editor. Uses 
how-to articles that offer solutions—preferably 
through case histories—to specific management 
problems. Uses short case histories of interest to 
top executives on how to save time, cut costs, 
build sales, boost morale, increase profits for 
“Workshop For Management” section. Payment 
varies from $2 to $10 according to quality and 
completeness of the suggestion. No news material 
is used. Standard payment is 4c per word, and is 
made upon publication. Photographs accepted 
are those submitted with a manuscript. Reports 
are usually made within two weeks. 


Brewing, Bottling and Distilling 


Bar Management, 6 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N.Y. Dan Hecht, Editor. This trade journal is 
aimed at the owners and operators of top-volume 
bars, taverns and cocktail lounges. ‘““We are a good 
market for freelancers who can furnish us with 
knowledgeably-written stories dealing with indi- 
vidual bar operations,”’ says Hecht. “These should 
be 1500 to 2500 words with at least three or four 
large glossy pictures attached. Any unusual or 
very successful tavern operation is a good subject 
for us. We are primarily interested in the up-to- 
date tavern run by a man who is able to and will 
invest capital in his business. We run about three 
such stories each month.” Samples: Hermosa 
Beach tavern triples its gross featuring live jazz; 
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Boston Hotel lounge installs rocking chairs and a 
do-it-yourself martini. Bak MANAGEMENT also uses 
articles on how owners can avoid troubles in the 
tavern—bartenders stealing cash, free-loading and 
treating the girl with a smile. Rates for articles 
average 1 Yc a word. “I can use a lot of material 
from free-lancers,” says Hecht, “and the sooner 
the better. Competent writers who roam around a 
little, and could do tavern operations stories from 
different regions, will find this a good, steady 
market.” 


Beer Distributor, 80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. Issued monthly. L. F. Maar, Jr., Editor. 
Deals mostly with distributors. Interested in articles 
dealing with salesmanship, accounting, legal topics, 
trucking operations, product promotion, and tav- 
ern-grocery promotions. Payments are arranged 
with the author, depending on timeliness of mate- 
rial, etc. Query first on all subjects. 


Modern Brewing Age, 80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. L. F. Maar, Jr., Editor. Uses technical articles 
on processes in the breweries, material handling, 
advertising promotions, exceptional public rela- 
tions projects, construction of plants, personnel 
training and safety. Articles are divisionalized by 
major operating departments—brewing, bottling, 
warehousing, trucking, sales, advertising, merchan- 
dising, and public relations. Particularly interested 
in good sales articles on product promotion. Uses 
short fillers on little happenings in the field. These 
may be items which reflect on the history of brew- 
ing, brewing abroad, or any special “‘off-beat”’ item 
dealing with beer in general. Length may vary. 
Payment is according to size of filler. Likes photo- 
graphs submitted as illustrations with a manu- 
script, or submitted with captions. No special size 
requirements, but good glossies are preferred—also 
linecuts. No cartoons. Payment is upon publication. 
Invites queries and arranges special payments 
based upon the timeliness of the subject and its ap- 
plication to the field. All queries are answered 
promptly. 


Package Store Management, 6 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Dan Hecht, Editor. Wants mer- 
chandising techniques, personality profiles, success 
stories of liquor store retailers. Minimum of 1000 
words. Photos should accompany articles but will 
consider material without pic. Pays approximately 
$35 for features. Prefers query. No cartoons. 


Canadian Trade Journals 


Aircraft, 341 Church St., Toronto 2. R. G. Halford, 
Editor. Specializes in topical articles with a strong 
Canadian angle. If American authors can supply 
material of this kind, the editor is interested, but 
authors for this market must know the Canadian 
scene. Wants articles on aeronautical subjects, 
military or civilian, manufacturing, operations or 
research and development. Does not want general- 
ized articles. Length about 1200 words; payment 
$40 to $50. 
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Building Supply Dealer, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2. Monthly. Features, 500-1000 words, 
with four to eight photographs, on solving mer- 
chandising problems, successful methods used by 
dealers, and developments in the building-mate- 
rial trade in Canada. Payment, 3c a word with 
$5.00 for photos. Always include humans in shots. 
Query first. 


Canadian Builder, 146 Bates Rd., Montreal 26. 
Articles, photographs on the building industry in 
Canada. 500-1500 words in length. Query before 
submitting anything. Editor Eugene O’Keefe. 


Canadian Cattlemen, 707A 14th St., N.W., Cal- 
gary, Alberta. Frank Jacobs, Editor. Uses 1000- 
1500 word articles mostly on Canadian beef-cattle 
industry, but now and then likes something on the 
early history of Western Canada. May include an 
unusual short piece about cattle and/or horses. It 
is best to query before submitting, of course. Pays 
2c a word, with a minimum of $10, and $1.00- 
$3.00 for photos black and white. 


Canadian Electronics Engineering, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2. Monthly. Technical articles 
needed on research, development, design, manu- 
facture and application of electronic components 
and equipment, but not a field that free-lancers 
are usually qualified for or capable of hitting. 
Engineers, however, should query, and should be 
sure they have a Canadian angle. Article word 
lengths 500-2000, 2500 in special cases. Photos: 
glossy, 4x5 to 8x10, or larger. Diagrams or charts: 
can be in rough form, since own art department 
does finished art work. 


Canadian Grocer, 481 University Ave., Toronto 
2. Published every other Saturday. Articles, 500- 
1200 words long, with one to four clear pictures, 
well captioned, on solving merchandising prob- 
lems. Editor will supply questionnaires on which 
articles about stores can be based. Needs corre- 
spondents from some regions of Canada, so a 
Canadian writer should query first to learn if his 
region is covered. Primarily interested in Canadian 
merchandising articles. Three cents a word mini- 
mum for features, 75c an inch for news, $5.00 a 
pic. 


To Make a Long 
_. Story Short... 
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Canadian Hospital, 280 Bloor St., Toronto 5. 
“Serves the Canadian hospital field in a similar 
way to which the publication of the American 
Hospital Association, Hospitals, serves the Ameri- 
can field.’ Interested almost exclusively in Cana- 
dian authors who are engaged in some aspect of 


the health field. 


Canadian Jeweller, 481 University Ave., Toronto 
2. Monthly. Articles on how a retail jeweller has 
improved some feature of his business, 800 to 1500 
words, with a few photos. Case-history type of 
article is popular, with numerous quotes for any- 
one interviewed. Before and after statistics wel- 
come. Pays what it is worth and $5.00 for pics. 


Canadian Metalworking, 1450 Don Mills Rd., 
Don Mills, Ont. Articles of 600 to 1500 words 
with illustrations on machine production and prac- 
stical shop ideas in Canada. 


Canadian Paint and Varnish, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2. Monthly. Can use articles on finishing 
operations as well as news items about paint manu- 
facturers and their staffs, not over 1500 words, 
with three to eight pictures. Photos should be by 
competent cameraman, and no snapshots will do. 
Two cents a word, and about $4.00 a picture. 


Canadian Printer and Publisher, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2. Monthly. Interested in features 
on printing processes, publishing operations, type- 
setting, engraving, and bookbinding, covering 
daily, weekly, periodical, and book publishing 
fields, up to 1200 words. These should be articles 
for men in the field, not for outsiders who might 
be interested. Payment minimum of 3c a word. 
Good photos wanted. 


Canadian Shipping and Marine Engineering 
News, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. Interested 
in all phases of shipbuilding and shipping, includ- 
ing controversial matters if someone in the field 
can offer constructive ideas and is willing to be 
quoted. Study copies of the magazine, and sub- 
mit an outline or query before going ahead. Pays 
2 cents a word and up. 


Canadian Transportation, 1450 Don Mills Rd., 
Don Mills, 


Ont. Needs articles of about 1000 



























words, but authors should query before submitting 
anything. Payment is usually 2 cents a word, and 
pictures are paid for separately. All material 
should have definite Canadian significance. 


Electricity 


Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd St. New 
York 36, N.Y. Ted Weber, Jr., Managing Editor. 
Uses thorough articles on accounting methods, 
salesman compensation, inventory control, person- 
nel management, credit control, servicing, and 
general housekeeping, etc. Try to show dealers 
how to run a sound business, but most important 
is the effort, through stories on successful mer- 
chandising, advertising, promotional campaigns, 
traffic building, prospect finding, canvassing, etc., 
to help the dealer sell his merchandise. 

“But we have to compete for the reader’s time. 
So instead of a round-up story on how a merchant 
sells, advertises and promotes everything in his 
store, we concentrate on how he does one particu- 
lar item. For example, how he sells automatic 
washers by following up on old customers, or how 
he got rid of last year’s TV sets by canvassing sum- 
mer homes, or how he built traffic with a beauty 
contest. And, when the story lends itself to such a 
treatment, we try to tell it in pictures—pictures 
of people doing things, pictures that carry out the 
story idea. The length of features may run from a 
picture and a caption illustrating one good sales 
idea to 2000 or more words and/or 50-edd photo- 
graphs. 

“Rates are two cents a word and $5.00 a photo- 
graph, but we make it a practice to allow extra 
compensation based on quality of idea, pictures 
and treatment. 

“In general, we advise that you query us in ad- 
vance, giving the general outline of your story, 
and, although we can make no definite commit- 
ment, we can at least let you know if your pro- 
posed work fits our editorial pattern.” 


Electrical South, 806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 
8, Ga. Issued monthly; $1.50 pér year. Carl W. 
Evans, Editor. Interested in feature articles on 
activities of electrical contractors relative to elec- 
trical construction work. Can use full-length fea- 
tures up to 1500 words with two or three photos; 
or shorts for department headed “Contractors Tell 
How.” These should consist of 300 to 500 words, 
and one photo, on a single phase of the contract- 
ing business. Pays $25 to $50 for features; $10 to 
$15 for shorts, on acceptance. Reports within 
two weeks. 


Electronic Technician, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Albert J. Forman, Editor. Uses 
technical feature articles describing methods of 
servicing electronic equipment. Also some busi- 
ness articles for use to service shops. All must be 
slanted from practical viewpoint. General infor- 
mation and elementary data is not acceptable. 
Preferred length is between 750 and 1500 words, 
(Continued on page 69) 





WRITERS WANTED! 


YES!—-you can become a successful writer! 
You need personalized help from an Agent 
who sells for hundreds of writers and sells his 
own writings, too. I, personally, read and 
report on all scripts within 5 days! 


IS YOUR NAME HERE? 


Most recent sales for my new writers are to 
Popular Library, Crown, Sports Illustrated, 
Secrets, Argosy, Toronto Star, Your Life,, 
True, Ace, Pyramid Books, Real Romances, 
Modern Man, Sir! More sales piling up daily! 
(Names available on request.) 


WE CURRENTLY NEED: 


Books, magazine stories, articles, juveniles, fic- 
tion and non-fiction in all lengths! TERMS: 
New writers, $1 per thousand words, minimum 
$5 per script. Book-lengths, $20 for all lengths. 
Fees refunded when sales are made. Profes- 
sionals: 10% commission basis to all selling 
writers. Your inquiries happily invited! 


MAIL YOUR SCRIPTS TODAY! 


Join the ranks of my successful “family” of 
magazine writers and novelists. Return postage, 
please. 


CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 


516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 











PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
ae Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 
send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 


PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 


Name 


Address 


City 

















Radio-I V 


By Nancy Vogel 


Writing successful dialogue for TV is a unique chal- 


lenge. Study how Sam Peeples’ brief yet vital scenes 
help highlight the action in his script The Tall Man. 


The climb to writing success, once it really 
begins, can be very rapid. But, in analyzing 
the past activities of any person who achieves 
a sudden and increasing success, you will 
almost always find that he has a solid back- 
ground of many years of study and work, 
and of writing material much of which 
didn’t sell at all. 

It happened this way to Rod Serling. It 
happened this way to Ray Bradbury. And 
it happened this way to Samuel Peeples, 
who, in the two years he has been in Holly- 
wood, has sold over a hundred TV scripts— 
an average of one a week! 

“I always had a feeling that I should 
write,” Mr. Peeples says, “but it wasn’t until 
after the war that I decided to set out to 
achieve this goal. I accrued three hundred 
rejection slips on short stories, and wrote 
eleven novels which didn’t sell. At last, 
though, I wrote a novel which did sell—The 
Dream Ends in Fury, which, incidentally, 
sold a million copies—and after that I did 
nineteen more, all of which were published. 

“I consider Frank Gruber the finest West- 
ern writer. He taught me all I know about 
writing teleplays—i.e., that a television story 
is a dramatized version of an incident, with 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. It was 
hard for me to convert from the novel form 
which I was accustomed to, hard to keep 
from adding more complications in order to 
spin the thing out to greater length. A 
dramatized incident—that’s the keynote; 
and Mr. Gruber helped me with this, as well 
as with the technical part of writing tele- 
plays. As a professional with twenty novels 
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published, I found it hard to take that I 
couldn’t, for instance, write the same kind of 
dialogue. The kind of speeches that people 
utter in novels, and which sound perfectly 
all right there, just won’t go over in tele- 
vision. The sentence structure has to be dif- 
ferent. I made tape recordings of over a 
hundred programs, and played them back, 
listening to the dialogue, to convince myself 
of this. It is true. Dialogue must be short, 
broken, and there must be no long speeches 
or soliloquies. A long speech must be broken 
by the speech or the action of another 
character.” 

Mr. Peeples likes the romance and legends 
of the old West. On the back of his lot is 
a fifteen-by-thirty-foot building which was 
built especially to hold his books—over 4000 
research volumes on the American West. He 
reads from three to five of these each week, 
and finds it easy to develop stories from inci- 
dents or people he reads about which interest 
him. Most of the many TV scripts he has 
written have been Westerns; he has writ- 
ten for Rawhide, The Texan, Roughriders, 
Wells Fargo, and many others. 

Like many successful TV writers, he has 
become a producer, producing (and writing 
many of the scripts for) Overland Trail and 
The Tall Man. 

“Most writers aim to be producers,” he 
says. “There is more opportunity to get your 
dramatic ideas across. The hard part, of 
course, is in managing to sell your own 
series and becoming head man in the pro- 
duction of it. Once you’re in this position, it 
is fine; now most of your stories reflect your 
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point of view, not someone else’s. Nobody 
else is going to edit them or change them or 
give them a different slant; this is very 
gratifying. 

“When I was an unpublished writer I used 
to wonder how to get into television writing. 
There’s no easy answer. The studios buy only 
from writers represented by licensed agents. 
It’s hard to break in unless you have a profes- 
sional background which will make a pro- 
ducer willing to gamble one assignment. It’s 
something like buying a fur coat—if the man 
who is trying to sell you a mink is from a 
reputable department store, it seems safe 
enough; but if a man on a street corner tries 
to sell you a mink, you’re going to be a little 
cautious. No matter how honest your back- 
ground may be, there’s always the possibility 
of danger, that the source of the story isn’t 
original. 

“The only substitute for writing is writing. 
I’ve always written close to a million words 
a year. A writer should finish one thing, put 
it aside and do something else, and much 
later look at his first work; by then he will 
see the flaws that an editor would see, and 
can correct them before sending it in. 


“Writers can teach themselves; writers are 
self-made, I think the value of many courses 
is questionable. Think of all the readers, 
story editors, etc., with complete technical 
know-how, who can’t sell. They may have 
had many courses. The trouble is they have 
been taught the arbitrary rules; but these 
rules don’t fit every case, and they must be 
made to expand or contract as the situation 
requires. I feel that all these do’s and don’t’s 
and rules are like a typewriter—they’ re some- 
thing basic that you must have; but then it’s 
how you use them that counts, not the fact 
that you can use them. 


“In presenting outlines to producers, I 
found that my training stood me in good 
stead. I believe that a well-written outline 
of a poor story has a better chance than a 
better story, more poorly told in the outline, 
to sell.” 

Mr. Peeples says that he does not use an 
actual plot formula. “I’m more concerned 
with people. In real life you find a scoundrel 
who isn’t always a scoundrel ; sometimes he’s 
a pretty nice guy. Why he’s nice part of the 
time is what makes the story. Or there might 


be a hero-type about whom there are certain 
things that annoy you. I like to write in 
shades of gray, rather than in black and 
white. 

“My hobby is inverting plot lines of my 
own or other people’s stories. For instance, 
take Uncle Tom and make him a heavy .. . 
you'd have an entirely different book. It 
works that way with any plot . . . make the 
heroes into the heavies, or vice versa, and 
you can work out a completely new plot. 
Suppose, for instance, that Sherlock Holmes 
were to be a villain . . . think of the excit- 
ing ramifications which immediately present 
themselves. 

“In television, you must have understand- 
able characters. The villain must be moti- 
vated, and not just for cash in hand, If he 
has a wonderful home and family, and seems 
to have everything he needs, then you must 


ACTUAL SCREEN & TV EXPERIENCE 


count MOST in writing help, if those BIG sales are your 
aim—and YOUR name shining from the screen! From 
me your stories will get the RIGHT top professional 
treatment. My experience: over 15 years in fo emcee 
biggest studios. 

All sincere queries answered fully. 


JESSICA FOX MAY 
1287 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 19, Calif. 














Newsstand Library, Inc. 


7644 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 34, Illinois 
publishers of paperback books 


invite your submissions 
for these signatures 


50¢ MAGENTA BOOKS 
65,000 WORDS MINIMUM 


35¢ CYAN BOOKS 
40,000 WORDS MINI*AUM 


LUSTY, BAWDY, VIRILE, DYNAMIC... 





The stories we want are purple with vigor and 
passion, yet the writing is smooth and gram- 
matically serene, the plot is imaginative, the 


cnJracters plausible and the dialog forthright. 


*NOT SUBSIDY PUBLISHERS 














explain his motivation even more strongly; 
this makes for good, deep characterization. 
I’m always interested in why people do 
things. It’s not really because it’s necessary 
for my writing, but I’m just plain curious. I 
find they do things for the strangest reasons; 
and if the reasons are logical to them—not 
necessarily to others—it’s good motivation.” 
The Tall Man is the story of Billy the Kid 
and Pat Garrett, the sheriff who finally killed 
him. They were really friends, and in this 
new series Sam Peeples explores the sort of 
big-brother relationship which Pat found 
himself in. It’s basically a dramatic, rather 
than an action, series, and Billy the Kid is 
presented with sympathy, as he is seen 
through Pat’s eyes. 
Sam Peeples’ study of dialogue has resulted 
in his ability to turn out brief, vital, terse 
scenes like these from The Tall Man: 


MASSON 


I'm not a man to hold a 
grudge, Garrett... 
GARRETT 
(flatly) 
I am. 
Masson tenses, and his face 
sets in harder lines 
MASSON 
All right, have it your 
WAY « « ec 
DIFFERENT ANGLE 
Masson savagely bites off the 
tip of match, spits it out, 
turns, starts away, but Garrett 
moves more quickly, catches his 
arm, spins him roughly about. 
GARRETT 
You're under arrest. 
CLOSE SHOT—MASSON 
Anger and surprise fight in his 
face as he stares incredulously 
at Garrett. 
MASSON 
For what? 
CLOSE SHOT—GARRETT 
His face is unreadable, but his 
manner gives evidence of his 
deadly seriousness. 
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GARRETT 
There's a County Ordinance 
against spitting on a public 
Street.a « « 
BACK TO SCENE 
For a beat Masson stares at 
him, then utters harsh laugh, 
turns to go, but is spun 
about by Garrett's rough hand. 
MASSON 
(snarling) 
What are you trying to pull, 
Garrett? 


Tag sequence: Billy (Clu Gulager) tells Pat 
that if he ever has to come after him, to bring 
a gun. 


GARRETT 
(quietly) 
I just told you. 
under arrest. 
Using his left hand, Garrett 
propels the stunned Masson up 
the stairs. The Spieler stands 
there, staring, uncertain what 
to do. The fact that Garrett 
keeps one eye on him discour- 
ages any direct action. Be- 


You're 











fore he can make up his mind, 
they disappear into the court- 
house. 
INT. COURTROOM—DAY 
Ryder looks up from some papers 
on his desk, as Garrett half 
shoves Masson into the room. 
GARRETT 
I arrested this man for spit- 
ting on the public street. 
County Ordinance eleven- 
sixteen, paragraph nine-B. 
The book also says an arrest- 
ing officer witnessing a 
misdemeanor committed in his 
presence needs no corrobatory 
witnesses. 
CLOSE SHOT—RYDER 
Ryder stares for a beat, fights 
back a grin, clears his throat, 
then eyes Masson levelly. 
RYDER 
That's correct. How does the 
prisoner plead, guilty or not 
guilty? 
CLOSE SHOT—MASSON 
He holds there, glaring at 
Garrett, then abruptly shrugs. 
MASSON 
How do I know? .. . Guilty, 
I suppose. 
DIFFERENT ANGLE 
Ryder nods. 
RYDER 
Fifty dollars fine—or thirty 
days. 
Nasson stiffens, turns from 
Carrett to the Judge, then 
forces an ugly smile to his 
face, digs into his inner coat 
pocket, pulls out his wallet, 
counts out the money, tosses 
it on Ryder's desk. 
MASSON 
This is a better racket the 
way you two work it than I've 
got in the Silver Queen. 
SHOT—RYDER 








City State. 


Bete WO heeden 


After reading MR. CITIZEN 
by Harry Truman (one of 
our subscribers who has 
been rather successful 
lately), I was impressed 
by the fact that writing 
beckons to many éx-Presi- 
dents, hope-to-be Presi- 
dents and Presidents. In 
fact, every other person 
you meet either has written 
or hopes to write, all of 
which goes to prove that 
it's one of the most in- 
teresting careers in the 
world. And can you think 
of any other job that re- 
quires such a small amount 
of equipment for top- 
flight production? A 

good imagination, type- 
writer, paper, padded 
walls, and a subscription 
to WRITER'S DIGEST -- an 
unbeatable combination to 
guide any and all aspiring 
writers in the right 
direction. 


Yours truly, 

fay hs Mone! 
Phyllis Moore 
Circulation Dept. 


Enter my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST 


C] for the next six issues for the 
enclosed $2.00. 


Cc] for the next 12 issues for the 
enclosed $3.50. 


Nome 





Address 
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CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH PAYMENT TO: 


WRITER’S DIGEST 





22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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The Powers of Poetry by Gilbert Highet. 
New York/Oxford University Press, 356 
pages, $6.00. 


Gilbert Highet has written a readable book 
about poets and poetry, something of a 
novelty these days. His comments are sound 
without being pedantic or obscure. In his 
thirty nine essays he discusses a wide range 
of poetry from Virgil through Shakespeare 
to Dylan Thomas and T. S. Eliot. His study 
is not a text but a commentary on poems and 
poetry for the reader who wishes to renew 
his acquaintance with the poets, or for the 
reader who would like to learn more about 
poetry. 

Gilbert Highet is Anthon Professor of Latin 
Language and Literature of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is a member of the board of 
judges of the Book-of-the-Month Club. He 
is chairman of the Editorial Advisory Board 
of Horizon Macazine. 

The first selection of Powers of Poetry clari- 
fies poetry technique from the angles of 
rhythm, sound effect, and poetic language. 
“We lose a great deal nowadays because we 
seldom read poems aloud, even to ourselves. 
Yet most poems in the enormous treasure of 
the world were meant to be spoken, chanted 
in chorus or sung to music. Much of their 
meaning is in their sound.” 

Every beginning writer of poetry should 
read this section. It is a fallacy to think good 
poetry just writes itself. There are tools of 
the trade just as in fiction writing. 

Obscurity in poetry has been the target of 
many arrows in recent years. The explana- 
tion offered helps to clarify this much de- 
bated subject. Mr. Highet points out that 
fifty years ago the average American did not 
like complex music. Attendance at opera and 
symphony was socially accepted as the thing 
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Bound to be Read 


By Florence Hoffmaster 


to do. Now we are a nation of music lovers. 
Poetry may be due for a like renaissance if 
we make an effort to understand it. Many 
poems can be understood at first reading. 
Many cannot. Both easy and difficult poetry 
can be good, each kind in its own way. 
Poems are trying to resemble true experi- 
ences of life—some of which we can accept 
and assimilate at once, while on others we 
must spend months, years and decades of 
thought and emotional assimilation.” 

The second section includes a group of es- 
says on individual poets. The comments in- 
spire the reader to get out his books of poetry 
and read again Shakespeare, Burns, Emerson 
and Whitman. To the uninitiated, this group 
of essays provides a starting point in the study 
of poetry. Mr. Highet shattered one illusion 
of this reviewer who sighed over the roman- 
tic picture and poems of Lord Byron during 
her school days. It seems the romantic gentle- 
man was naturally plump. He had to exercise 
strong willpower to keep off the excess 
pounds. His romantic aura may not have 
been caused by dreams of The Maid of 
Athens. “We can see now why Byron chose 
to compare himself to Prometheus, for that 
unhappy giant not only was crucified, but 
had a vulture tearing eternally at his flesh. 
Byron had several vultures with their beaks 
buried in his vitals; but the one he felt most 
constantly, if not most painfully, was that 
haggard-eyed, sharp clawed, tireless monste! 
—a starvation diet.” 

The final chapter answers a question often 
asked. What use is poetry? Poetry provides 
the same pleasure as music. Poetry tells a 
story. But more important poetry can express 
feelings and emotions which the average per- 
son feels strongly. It gives ordinary people 
words. “Most of us are not eloquent. Many 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Life 
YOu 


Here Is A More 
Intelligent Plan For ge 


Successful Living 


NEARLY everyone has a goal—something 
he or she wants to attain. Failure to achieve 
it is usually due to the method used — or 
lack of one. 

How much nearer the realization of your 
ideals are you today than five years ago? 
Are you sure you have put forth your best 
efforts? Working long hours and Rasen 
_——_ are not sufficient to assure success. 

sychologically and emotionally — what are 
your best qualifications? Remember, what 
you like to do is no test of your capabilities. 

There are two ways to live: one is to exist, 
to accept events as they arise; the other is 
to plan a future and put yourself —all of 


Scribe T.X.J. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California. 


Please send me a FREE copy of 
“The Mastery of Life.’ I am inter- 
ested in knowing how I may obtain 


the masterful Rosicrucian teachings. 


Name. 


Address 








City. 








yourself — into it. No intelligent plan of liv- 
ing can exclude the Auman factors, the qual- 
ities and powers of self—imagination, intui- 
tion, will power, concentration. If you seek 
to master life by attention only to the world 
outside of yourself, you are doomed to 
further disappointments. 

You are the beginning of every enterprise 
that concerns you. But what do you know 
of yourself? No mechanic, draftsman or 
businessman starts a campaign or a venture 
without a thorough lean of his 
tools and how to use them! You are your 
greatest instrument — don’t dissipate your 
capabilities. Learn to apply them intelli- 
gently and enjoy gratifying results. 


This Free Book Will Amaze You 


Throughout the world The Rosicrucians, NOT a 
religion, have been known as career builders. 
Thousands of thinking men and women, by 
means of the masterful Rosicrucian teachings, 
have established careers that have brought them 
personal success and accomplishments they once 
thought unattainable. Let The Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the greatest power you possess— 
the power of mind—by sending today for your 
FREE copy of the book, ‘The Mastery of Life.” 
There is no obligation and sending your request 
NOW may be the turning point in your life 
toward greater success, .ncome and happiness. Use 
the coupon or simply write: Scribe T.X.J. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (amorc) 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month listing, $36.00 for 
three months, and $66 for six months. 


CALIFORNIA 


MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


539 No. La Cienga Blud., Hollywood 48, Calif. 
PHONE: OLeander 5-8687. 

RATES: Special rates per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


ELNORA BOLL 

2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 
RATES: 50c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


CONNECTICUT 


JEAN PETERSON 


13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 


RATES: 60c per thousand; book lengths, 50c per 
thousand. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 
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GEORGIA 2 
New South Writer’s Service 


992 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words; TV and dra- 
matic scripts 50c per page; Poetry, Ic 
per line, $1.00 minimum. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


LOUISE HIGGINS 


521 North “E” Street, Monmouth, Illinois. 
RATES : 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


EVA-MARIA ROBINSON 


258 Wayne, Haysville, Kansas. 
RATE: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON Copy: One, no extra charge. 


postage when sending manuscripts. 
Return postage must be sufficient to cover 
the additional typed manuscript (about 
three times the initial postage). Manu- 
scripts may now be sent at the Educa- 
tional Material postal rate which is nine 
cents for the first pound and five cents 
for each additional pound or fraction. 
eee eee | 
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It is standard practice to include sateen | 
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These manuscript typists, although 
grouped by states, welcome work from 
writers anywhere in the country. Writer's 
Digest only accepts advertising from 
typists who meet professional standards 
in their work. 


MICHIGAN 


THE FIKE TYPING SERVICE 


P.O. Box 282, Detroit 31, Michigan. 

RATES: $1.00 per thousand words; poetry, 25c 
per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additionall 
2c each. 


MISSOURI 
EVA GOCKE 


3909 DeTonty St., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 

RATES: lc per line for poetry, 25c per page on less 
than 10,000 words, 20c per page on more 
than 10,000 words. Minimum, $1.00 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additionals 


2c per page each. 


NEW MEXICO 


SOUTHWESTERN TYPING and 
EDITING SERVICE 

4636 Crest Ave., S.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico 
RATES: 20c per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 








JOAN HELCH 

RD No. 1, Clyde, New York. 

RATES: 20c per page (stories, articles books) ; 50c 
per page (TV and dramatic scripts) ; lc 
per line (poetry) ; minimum $1.00. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 


PAULINE LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MABEL B. BLOXSOM 
96 Southview, Springfield, Vermont 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; Plays, TV, 
Radio Scriptes, 50c per page; Poetry, Ic 
per line, $1.00 min. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
Plays, TV, Radio Scripts, 50c per 
page). Poetry, Ic a line. 
CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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of us—especially in times of intense emotion 
—cannot say what we feel; often we hardly 
know what we feel.” The poet gives us words. 
In times of sorrow or intense emotion we 
fall back on the thoughts given to us by 
others more inspired. “Many, many thou- 
sands of times, in battles and concentration 
camps and hospitals, beside death beds, and 
even on death beds, men and women have 
repeated a very ancient poem only six verses 
long, and have found comfort in it, such as 
no words of their own would bring them. It 
begins, The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want.” 


New Maps of Hell by Kingsley Amis. Har- 
court Brace and Company, 161 pages, $3.95. 
In October 1938 radio listeners sat on the 
edges of their chairs listening to a radio dra- 
matization of War of the Worlds by H. G. 
Wells. The broadcast was so convincing that 
listeners all over the country, especially those 
who tuned in late, were convinced the United 
States was being invaded by monsters from 
Mars. After the excitement died down both 
listeners and the producer felt foolish. For 
the first time Science fiction had reached a 
large audience. 

Science fiction was not entirely new, of 
course. H. G. Wells and Jules Verne among 
others had been speculating about other 
worlds. There were a few pulp magazines on 
the newsstands whose lurid covers showing 
glamorous girls in distress, supermen and 
alien monsters, had attracted the attention 
of the thrill seekers. Clemence Dane, an 
English writer saw the magazines when she 
visited Chicago. She commented that these 
magazines were the fairytales of the Ameri- 
cans. 

The October broadcast sent many readers 
in search of the older novels and the maga- 
zines. Science fiction was blasted as nonsense 
by commentators and literary critics, But the 
addicts were not concerned with literary 
blasts. Science fiction conventions were or- 
ganized. Fan clubs multipled. The number 
of magazines increased. There were two story 
types especially in favor. The first type had a 
strong science angle with a minimum of back- 
ground and fantasy. The second type had a 
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maximum of fantasy and a minimum of 
science none too accurate. Few readers be- 
lieved in the world of the future. But they 
were thrilled or astonished or amazed as the 
titles of the magazines promised. 

When Sputnik was launched successfully 
the invasions from Mars or expeditions to the 
moon ceased to be a matter of fantastic specu- 
lation. The constant reader noticed a change 
in story types. Science fiction stories began to 
appear from time to time in top slick maga- 
zines. There has been speculation whether 
science fiction as a special form will continue 
or whether it will gradually be absorbed in 
other fiction. 

Kingsley Amis in his study of Science fic- 
tion, New Maps of Hell, writes at some 
length about the historic background, the 
problems and themes of science fiction past 
and present. He quotes liberally from science 
fiction writers both American and English. 
Mr. Amis says he has been a devotee of 
science fiction since the age of twelve, some 
twenty five years ago. He is not an editor 
or a habitual science fiction writer but a 
novelist well known in his native England for 
his witty comic novels. Since 1949 he has 
been lecturer in English at the University 
College of Swansea in Wales. In 1958 he was 
a visiting lecturer at Princeton and motion 
picture editor for Esquire. 

Mr. Amis throws out some ideas that are 
worth tossing around at a writer’s conference 
or writer’sclub. He believes the science fiction 
addict has much in common with the jazz 
addict. Both are apt to contract the habit 
early, in adolescence or not at all. Frequently 
the same person is addicted to both. Both 
jazz and science fiction are characteristically 
American forms, 

He presents the themes and philosophy of 
science fiction in several chapters using well 
chosen examples to illustrate his points. The 
earlier stories used aliens from outer space 
as enemies of earthlings. Now, the visitor 
from outer space or the inhabitant of outer 
space is apt to be friendly, far superior to 
earth men. The writers appear to be rather 
gloomy about the chances of our earth for 
survival. Earth will be destroyed from within. 
The extinction of the human race is not far 
away. The writers do not take into consider- 
ation seriously any religious angle. Women 

(Continued on page 64) 
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NOTED MOVIE PRODUCER 
BUYS FAMOUS VANTAGE 
RE-ISSUE BOOK 


Edmond Chevie will film 
HOPE DEFERRED 


The movie rights to Hope Deferred, 
by Jeanette Seletz, have been sold to 
Edmond Chevie, noted Hollywood 
writer and producer. Vantage Press 
negotiated the sale of this novel pub- 
lished originally by Macmillan, and 
reissued by Vantage. The book was 
highly praised by noted literary critics. 
Edmond Chevie, well-known in Holly- 
wood circles, was most recently associ- 
ated with Universal-International as 
writer and producer of Rock Pretty 
Baby, starring Sal Mineo. Mr. Chevie 
also produced the Hedda Hopper show 
for TV 

In March, Mr. Chevie appeared on the 
popular CAVALCADE OF BOOKS 
program on Station KNXT-TV «+ _ 
Angeles. The Seletz book was ing 
newed as part of CAVA LOADE: 

00th Program celebration. 

_ is just one example of the effort 
Vantage makes to direct its books to 
appropriate subsidiary media channels. 
If you have a manuscript that you feel 
has movie or TV possibilities, Vantage 
Press will be happy to offer you t 
benefit of its years of publishing oun 
advertising experience. Send us your 
manuscript, for a free reading and 
report. 











Ed Chevie (ett on the CAVALCADE 
OF BOOKS Program, Station KNXT- 
TV, Calif. 








NEW BOOK BY CRIMINAL 
LAWYER RECEIVES BRAVOS! 


The Maryland Law Review, recom- 
mended Allen Lumpkin Henson’s 
k, Confessions of a Criminal 
Lawyer, published by Vantage 
Press. Nelson Reed Kerr, Jr., said: 
for those who enjoy reading a 
literate, ee man’s observa- 
tions on the law in action ... this 
book is far above the usual for its 
enre, and merits attention. 
aay is especially helpful where 
others consider your books too con- 
troversial or specialized. For more 
information, mail the coupon. 














EVER WONDER HOW 
YOUR BOOK 
MIGHT BE PUBLISHED? 


The Free booklet, To the Author 
in Search of a Publisher, shows you 
step-by-step, how your manuscript 
can be transformed into a beauti- 
ful, completed volb«me. Simply fill 
in coupon below and mail it for 
your free copy. 


























U.S. Envoy to Denmark, Val Peterson, 
reads “‘Living Under Three Flags,” a 
Vantage Press title by Boy Jessen. 


VANTAGE BOOKS AND 
AUTHORS IN THE NEWS 
N. Sharp’s ~~ 4 Landings in Europe 


continues to make a splash in the book 
world. Latest kudos come from Ele- 
anor Roosevelt in her column MY 
DAY ... Christ and the Homosexual is 
a current favorite selection of the 
Winston Book Club. It has sold about 
half of the first edition since its recent 
ublication. Book’s author, Rev. Robt. 

- Wood appeared on a arong of 
the Air, Station -WEVD, N. Y. to dis- 
cuss the book on the ian “Psycho- 
logically Speaking’ ... Vantage is 
having a successful Mail-Order cam- 
paign for Bed, Bath and Bedlam. 
housands of pieces have been mailed 
to hotels and motels throughout the 
country ... A recent order for 1000 
copies of Fling Wide the Gates went 
so fast, the Baptist Book Stores re- 
ordered shortly thereafter. 


NOTED SCHOLARS AND 
CELEBRITIES AMONG 
VANTAGE PRESS AUTHORS 


An internationally known authority on 
Walt Whitman, Dr. Emory Holloway, 
has used Vantage Press as the publisher 
of his latest book, Free and Lonesome 
Heart, The Secret of Walt Whitman. 
Dr. Holloway, Pulitzer Prize Winner, 
is rounding out the work of a lifetime 
of distinguished scholastic achievement 
with his latest work on Whitman, the 
famous poet. Vantage Press is proud 
to be instrumental in bringing this 
noteworthy book to the ingins eye. 


Vantage Press adds another luminary 
to its large list of distinguished authors, 
with the publication of Th Thoracic Sur- 
gery Before the 20th Century by Dr. 
.ew A. Hochberg. He is a recognized 
expert in his field, a consultant thoracic 
surgeon at many New York hospitals, 
and a previously published. author who 
chose Vantage Press for his latest book. 
Vantage Press is also publishing a new 
book by Patric Knowles, Even Stephen. 
Mr. Knowles is the famous actor. 


You will certainly be in =e company 
if you avail yourself of t © publishing, 
romotional and marketing facilities of 
Vantage Press. Vantage is known for 
its warm, personal service in helping 
over 1000 new and established writers 
further their literary careers. Mail the 
coupon today, for your free 40-page 

booklet that answers your publishing 
question, or send us your manuscript 
now for a free reading and report. 


TV and film 
star Patric 
Knowles ... just 
one of many 
noted personal- 
ities in the 
entertainment 
and scholastic 
fields who chose 
Vantage Press 
to publish 

his book. 
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LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Please send me your free new 40-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


Address ae 
(Mall te office nearest you) 














Cartoonist 


by Clara Gee Kastner 


In the cartoon world, recently, there have 
been some changes made. Not the least of 
these changes is the resignation of John 
Norment as columnist for WrirEr’s DiceEst. 

John has been named Editor of 1000 Jokes 
and Laucuinc Out Loup, at Dell Publish- 
ing Company, and, of course, continues to 
turn out his weekly quota of excellent free- 
lance cartoons. (Bill Yates, the former Editor 
here, has turned his attentions to his new 
daily comic strip, “Professor Phumble,” syn- 
dicated by King Features.) As John puts it 
(and who can put anything better than 
John?) , by discontinuing writing the Writ- 
ER’s DicEst column he hopes to have time 
to catch up on his reading of tenth-century 
Persian poets, particularly Rumi, his favorite 
tenth-century Persian poet (isn’t he every- 
body’s?). 

He will also have time, he says, to listen to 
Clancy Hayes’ records. Clancy Hayes (for 
the edification of any stray soul who doesn’t 
know who Clancy Hayes is) is a fifty-five- 
year-old banjo player and singer who has 
recorded with Bob Scobey’s band. No one, 
says John Norment, really should sing until 
age fifty-five. 

Having been an ardent fan of John’s col- 
umn, I'll miss him as much as you will. 
Reading his lines, I always found myself say- 
ing or thinking, “I wish I’d said that.” And 
now, I’m going to try to say it myself. 

There was an interesting observation in 
New York last Wednesday in regard to syn- 
dication. Syndication used to be the “Milk 
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and Honey Land” of Cartoonsville . . . the 
very stuff that dreams were made of, the 
heights to which every sane cartoonist was 
thought to aspire. Oddly enough, today, 
some free-lance cartoonists who are able to 
land one O.K. from the majors each week 
are faring better than some syndicated car- 
toonists. The reason? Well, a syndicate may 
pay a flat $100 per week salary to those 
whose features they buy. Many cartoonists 
are willing to settle for this security rather 
than face the uncertainties of free-lancing. 
The syndicate takes the gamble in the begin- 
ning, but, if the feature prospers, the car- 
toonist still burns the midnight oil over his 
six strips or panels and still gets only his 
contracted $100 per week. 


More Editorial Changes 


Bill Wise is the new Cartoon Editor at Cava- 
LIER following Dick Susskind. 

At True, John Bender becomes the new 
Cartoon Editor. He was with Arcosy for 
about 10 years and has been with True for 
about five or six years. His editing, up to this 
assignment, has been on book-lengthers, and 
Americana and travel pieces. He has always 
had a personal interest in cartoons. 

Bill McIntyre has left the Cartoon Editor- 
ship of TRUE to assist “Vip” Partch on his 
new feature, “Big George,” syndicated by 
Publisher’s Syndicate. 

Bob Schroeter, whose free-lance cartoons 
you see regularly, has been selected as the 
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new Cartoon Editor at King Features Syndi- 
cate. Grace Miller, the former Cartoon Edi- 
tor here will continue working at King Fea- 
tures, but, on doctor’s orders, she has had 
to discontinue this part of her work. 

Marione R. Nickles will do her “in-person 
looking” for SaruRpDAy EvENING Post at a 
new address on Wednesdays. She will be on 
the 7th floor of the KLM Building, 609 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. This, of 
course, does not affect those who mail roughs 
to SarurDAy Eveninc Post. The address for 
mailing remains the same as before: The 
Curtis Publishing Company, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

The National Cartoonist Society presented 
its annual awards recently at their fourteenth 
Annual Dinner at the Starlight Roof of the 
Waldorf Astoria in New York. The Rueben 
award (a statuette) to the Outstanding Car- 
toonist of the Year 1959 went to Chester 
Gould, creator of “Dick Tracy.” The NCS 
awards (Silver Placques) went as follows: 

Best Panel Cartoonist — George Lichty 
(“Grin and Bear It”); Best Comic Strip 
Cartoonist—Dik Browne (“Hy and Lois’) ; 
Best Advertising and Illustration Cartoonist 
—Ronald Searle; Best Comic Book Cartoon- 
ist—Wallace Wood (Map, etc.) ; Best Edi- 
torial Cartoonist—Bill Mauldin (St. Louis 
Post Dispatch). 

The Society also installed new Officers for 
the year 1960, as follows: President—Bill 
Crawford, Ist Vice President — Carl Rose, 
2nd Vice President—Bill Holman, Treasurer 
—Al Smith, Secretary—Dick Ericson, Gen- 
eral Membership Representative—Gill Fox. 

Since the 1960 Wrirer’s YEARBOOK is on 
the stands I’m not including any market tips 
this month. Scrape up a deductible dollar 
and treat yourself to a copy... it'll be one 
of the best dollars you’ve ever spent. 

And for now . . . someone (I think it was 
G. K. Chesterton) once said, “Art, like 
morality, consists in drawing the line some- 
where.” I choose to draw the line here. 
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ARE YOU CRAZY 


ABOUT CARTOONING? 


Study with an expert! 45 lessons plus PER- 
SONAL TUTORSHIP by a master in the 
field. Enrollment limited to serious students 
only. Write for free booklet: “The Honest 
Facts About Cartooning.” 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-AU 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 


TAKE the 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 


WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
and FREE 48-page CATALOG 


THE JOHN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
2 LUWANNA CIRCLE, ST AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


The PROFESSIONAL CARTOONIST 
and GAGWRITER 


The trade magazine with the most . . . market news, tips, 
trade ads, articles, letters and information. The magazine 
that is published for the SUCCESSFUL ser teeniet and gag- 
writer. fog? rates are now ONLY $10.00 per year. 
Sample issue $1.00. 

















EARLE TEMPEL 


Van Buren, Arkansas 


Ml oe: © 


PO Box 430 

















123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N 
There is only one NY CARTOON NEWS! Beware of natn 
9th Big Year of publication! Now, 3 Get Acquainted 
just $1. Yearly rate $6.00. Special low rates for WRI oH 
DIGEST readers! Standerd of the magazine cartoon business. 
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, Simple CARTOONS | 


A book who likes to draw 
should have. ddye Li no | Free 


y obligation. Simply address | soox 


\ Canroonists: EXCHANGE 
¥ Dept. 328 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


CARTOONISTS! 


Professional cartoonists, 
Va 74, part-time cartoonists and 
4 beginners... 














Write for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
writing, tips of the trade, etc. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 
Box 3097, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 
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Interpretive Writer (Cont’d from pg. 15) 








Radio-TV (Cont'd from pg. 55) 





the public service without recompense. He 
has his enemies. He has had his share of 
abuse, ridicule, misunderstanding. But here 
he stood, erect, keen-eyed and full of the joy 
of life, lecturing us on enthusiasm. “Enthusi- 
asm,” he said, “can beat down any wall. 
Without it, you’re a clod, but with it—you’re 
unbeatable.” 

Then he raised a warning hand. “Of course, 
it cannot be unbridled,” he added. “It must 
be informed—and restrained. But enthusi- 
asm—politely restrained—that’s the secret of 
every worthwhile accomplishment the world 
has ever known!” 

We had never dreamed that we would be 
lectured to by an 81-year-old gentleman on 
the values of enthusiasm, however politely 
restrained. He wasn’t speaking about literary 
effort in particular but about any undertak- 
ing. And yet, come to think of it, that bit of 
advice just about ties up the package for the 
interpretive writer. We'll leave it with you. 





Bound to be Read 


as yet are not featured with any strength in 
most science fiction stories. Perhaps more 
women writers are needed! The world of the 
future will be a conformist hell with the indi- 
vidual completely submerged in the group. 

Early science fiction was escape fiction for 
the most part. Now many of the stories are a 
criticism of society with implication of a seri- 
ous nature. What the future holds for science 
fiction at this point cannot be predicted. New 
writers are being attracted to the form. As 
yet, there have been no writers classified as 
the literary great who are solely science fic- 
tion writers. The next ten years may see 
startling changes. 

The theories Mr. Amis presents challenge 
discussion. Why is science fiction at its best 
in the short story? Who reads science fiction 
and why? How has science fiction come to 
resemble the traditional detective story? 
What about women and science fiction? 

The style is readable, witty and entertain- 
ing. The book is recommended for the science 
fiction writer and reader, or as a general 
background book for the student of contem- 
porary fiction. 
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He stiffens slightly. 
RYDER 
I hold you in contempt of 
court. That's fifty dollars 
or thirty days ... 
SHOT—MASSON 
His grin fades, he starts to 
speak angrily, then holds his 
tongue, silently counts out 
more money tosses it on the 
desk. Ryder scribbles a re=- 
ceipt, hands it to Masson. 
; RYDER 
Here's your receipt. 
Masson takes it then jerks 
around, starts for the door. 
He pauses as he nears Garrett. 
MASSON 
I hope you had fun, 
Garrett .. -« 
Masson crumples the receipt. 
angrily,throws it to the floor. 
SHOT——-GARRETT 
His face remains impassive, and 
he meets Masson's angry gaze 


levelly. 
GARRETT 


It isn't over yet... 
You're under arrest. Litter- 
ing a floor in a public 
building is against the law. 
CLOSE SHOT—MASSON 
His face darkens with anger, 
and he fights back his rage. 
MASSON 
Why, you— 
DIFFERENT ANGLE 
Garret shakes his head in mock 
ruefulness. 
GARRETT 
Bad language will cost you a 
fine, too . « « 
Masson glares at him, then 
wheels about, stalks back to 
the Judge's desk. 
MASSON 
How much? 
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About 400 Pageant 
authors have 
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turn of $175,491 
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retail price of 
every copy of their 
books sold. Let any 
other subsidy pub- 
lisher equal this 
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how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or Iimited 
appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 
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all subsidiary rights. Winners will get this in addition to 
their cash awards. 


Contest rules will be sent with FREE book. mail 
coupon or send manuscript (complete or partial 
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Ryder regards him coldly. 
SHOT—RYDER 


RYDER 
One hundred dollars or sixty 
days. 
SHOT—MASSON 


He savagely counts out the 
money, eyes both the Judge and 
Garrett malevolently, then 
strides away. 
SHOT—RYDER 
He looks down on the bills on 
his desk, then up at Garrett's 
face. 
RYDER 
I don't understand you, 
Pat .. . You must know that 
you've pushed Masson too far. 
He'll have to try to kill 
you now. 
CLOSE SHOT—GARRETT 
His slow smile is back on his 
face as he glances toward 
the door. 
GARRETT 
I was thinking the same thing 
myself. And, like Masson 
said—every man has a right to 
defend himself—even Deputy 
Sheriffs ... 


This is dialogue that “plays” easily and 
well. Notice the economy of words. In real 
life, characters in this scene would have used 
three or four times as many words; in this 
example of skillful writing of dialogue, the 
meat and suspense of real speech are pre- 
served and intensified, while the excess has 


been discarded. 
Miscellanea 


Desilu Productions is anticipating its heav- 
iest production year yet. At the Desilu Stu- 
dios will be produced 18 shows for television, 
the equivalent of over 700 half-hours. This 
will be an increase of over a hundred half- 
hours over last season. 

Disk jockey Alan Freed, who was fired as 
a result of “payola” investigations, has writ- 
ten a treatment of a proposed film titled 
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Payola, which may be filmed by Louis Har- 
ris and Phil Lanwehr. 

Frank Sinatra’s Hobart Productions, ac- 
cording to plans, will soon be producing a 
couple of TV series. They will be produced 
by Jimmy Van Heuseh. One of them will be 
a half-hour action show with a Far East 
background. 

The first Screen Gems Television Fellow- 
ship—$1,500 in cash and a five-month ap- 
prenticeship in TV production—has been 
won by John Rhone, UCLA television grad- 
uate student. 


Below is a partial list of the literary agents 
in Hollywood who have agreed to incor- 
porate in their contracts minimum provi- 
sions approved by the Writers’ Guild of 
America, West. Additional listings will ap- 
pear in future TV columns. 

Don’t flood these agents with inquiries, or 
send them manuscripts, until you are sure 
that you are ready. Making a good first im- 
pression is important. Your first letter to an 
agent, asking if he would consider handling 
your television material, should include a list 
of your credits. If you have none, perhaps 
you should first concentrate on selling stories 
to magazines, in order to accumulate credits 
that will cause agents to take your ability 
seriously. 


Ashley-Steiner Corporation 

449 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Vy Barry Agency 

247 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Shirley Collier Agency 

204 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Frank Cooper Associates 

9145 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Cal. 
Lawrence Cruikshank Agency 

9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Cal. 
Virginia Doak Agency, Inc. 

9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Cal. 
Kurt Frings Agency 

242 N. Canon Drive, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Mitchell Gertz, Inc. 

338 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Jules Goldstone Agency 

9756 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Mauri Grashin Agency 

8732 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Cal. 
Reece Halsey Agency. 

8733 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Cal. 








al. 


al. 








Herdon-Sherrell Agency 
201 N. Robertson Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Ernestine Hill Agency 
5715 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Edith Jackson Agency 
1717 N. Highland, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Paul Kohner, Inc. 
9169 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Cal. 
J. W. Lauren Agency 
8272 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Cal. 
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It was the first night of the Iowa City 
short course, and I was having a midnight 
sandwich with Jess Gorkin, editor of PARADE. 

“Do you know the biggest reason we have 
to reject a lot of excellent picture stories?” 
he asked. “People don’t know about closing 
dates. Why, we get stuff intended for, let’s 
say, our Thanksgiving issue, as late as two or 
three weeks before publication date. People 
don’t seem to realize that by that time we’re 
working on March or April.” 

Every magazine editor must work well 
ahead of publication date. Look at the cal- 
endar and see what date it now is as you 
read this column. Then consider that it was 
written on June 2nd. The intervening time 
was necessary to get the copy to the editor 
by mail, have the editor go over it, then put 
it through the routine of typesetting, engrav- 
ing, checking proofs, page make-up, page 
proofs, and press run, after which it takes 


time to get the magazine out to subscribers 


by mail and to newsstands by truck. All of 
this is time the contributor must keep in 
mind. 

In fact, seasonal copy and pictures really 
should be in even earlier, because the editor 
has to plan his issue. If he wants to run one 
spring gardening story in April or May, he 
would like to know long in advance what 
that story will be. Mind you, he doesn’t have 
to have the completed package on his desk. 
He just wants to know that a dependable 
contributor is working on it; he wants to 
know what the slant will be. In short, he 
wants to be able to relax in the knowledge 
that when the time comes he’ll have the story 
and pictures, that the material will be good, 
and will balance the rest of the issue. 

On seasonal material, therefore, monthly 








magazines should be contacted as much as 
four months ahead of publication date. 
Weekly magazines don’t take as long to get 
into print, so most of them can look at sea- 
sonal material two months before date. Jess 
Gorkin pointed out, however, that his mag- 
azine, PARADE, being a syndicated Sunday 
newspaper supplement, must allow time for 
distribution to the subscribing newspapers 
around the country. He asks, therefore, that 
seasonal material be in the hopper about 
four months ahead. 

This means that your Thanksgiving story 
should reach editors on syndicated Sunday 
magazines such as PARADE and Tus WEEK, 
and editors of monthlies, about the end of 
July. Your July 4th stories should be there 
by the beginning of April, and your April 
Fool’s Day picture story not too long after 
Christmas. 

If you’ve never sold to ParapeE, Gorkin sug- 
gests that before shooting any pictures in- 
tended for his magazine you query him at 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
A short letter outlining the idea in two or 
three sentences will enable him to tell you 
whether or not it’s his kind of material, 
and how it should be handled. Remember 


Jess Gorkin, editor of PARADE 


Photo: Bruno Torres 








that Parape has a very definite style; you 
must study the publication before trying to 
sell to it. 

PARADE is a variation on the newspaper 
Sunday roto. It stresses people, and features 
that help people, but it avoids the local angle. 
The people in ParabE stories are interesting 
people, but not necessarily famous people. 
PaRADE story locales are right next door, not 
necessarily in big cities or exotic locations. 

“Let’s say there’s a new hospital technique,” 
Gorkin explains. “We’re always interested in 
stories having to do with health. But we 
might not be interested in the famous doctor 
who developed that technique, and we cer- 
tainly wouldn’t care for the scientific tech- 
nology involved. We’d want the human side 
of it—how does it affect the patient? It must 
be something the average man will under- 
stand; it must relate to his everyday living.” 

Similarly, in a story on a new approach in 
education, PARADE would place the emphasis 
on either the child or the teacher as an in- 
dividual typical of every child, or every 
teacher. 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Speciality 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“"Fundementals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
""Fundementals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 














Coming Attractions 


In answer to several readers, particularly 
Chas. K. Rawls, Jr. of Tiptonville, Tenn., 
I have made a survey of the sports and out- 
door magazine market. The information is 
still coming in, and it looks promising. So 
I’m planning to devdte next month’s column 
to a thorough coverage of this one market, 
with the latest authentic information of each 
magazine’s needs, specifications, rates, and so 
on. In the meantime, as a sampling, I’m list- 
ing below, under the usual market notes 
heading, advance information I’ve just re- 
ceived on a photo contest, scheduled to be 
announced in the June issue of Gotr DicEst. 


Photo Journalism Markets 


Golf Photo Contest, Golf Digest Magazine, 1236 
Sherman Ave., Evanston, Il]. Two categories, for 
professional and amateur photographers, with 
$150, $75, $50 and $25 prizes in each group, 
based primarily on how well the picture tells the 
story in the areas of news and human interest. Pix 
must have been taken between 11/1/59 and 
10/31/60, must be mailed by 10/31/60, must 
reach Photo Contest Editor Goitr Dicest, by 
11/5/60. 

Pix must be black and white glossy, not under 
5x7, not over 8x10, not mounted or framed, with 
no artwork or retouching on prints or negatives. 
Do not submit negatives, but prize-winners must 
furnish negatives. Prints returned only if accom- 
panied by stamped addressed envelope. Pictures 
will not be used for purposes other than this con- 
test without your permission. Be sure to get names 
and addresses of all recognizable persons in the 
pictures. For further information see June, 1960 
or later Gor Dicest, or write to above address. 


Flower & Garden, 559 Westport Rd., Kansas City 
11, Mo., John E. Tillotson, publisher, writes “We 
are especially interested in evidence of Mid-Amer- 
ica in photos and copy, because we are regional 
in scope.” The magazine uses b&w and color, 
usually for the cover only. Pics mostly illustrate 
articles. Picture series should include no more 
than 6 shots. Sizes—5x7 and up for b&w, 3%4x4% 
and up on color; for covers, larger. Subjects are 
plants and methods of growing or using them. 
B&w brings a maximum of $7 and covers up to 
$75, less for those used inside the book. Pays upon 
acceptance. 


Grit, 208 W. Third St., Williamsport, Pa., Ken- 
neth D. Rhone, editor. Photographs on the out- 
standing in human achievement, written from a 
human-interest angle, are the thing here. Uses no 
color, and photos illustrate articles or appear in 
series of 4 to 5 shots. Prefers a query. Payment 
upon acceptance. 
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Trade Journals (Cont'd from pg. 51) 





plus illustrations. Payment is between $25 and 
$75. Pays $7.50 for cartoons, and $3 to $10 for 
shop hints. Glossy prints, 4 x 5 or larger, are pur- 
chased as part of an article. All payment is upon 
acceptance, and reports are made within four 
weeks. 


Electronics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Issued weekly ; $6.00 per year. W. W. MacDonald, 
Editor. Uses technical articles, primarily about 
new electronic circuits, and written primarily by 
the engineers who devise them. Does not want 
fillers. Payment is made upon acceptance, and 
reports require about two weeks. 


Electronics World, One Park Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. Issued monthly ; 50c per copy ; $5.00 per year. 
William A. Stocklin, Editor. Needs how-to-do-it 
articles on all types of transistorized equipment, 
and radio-controlled models such as boats, planes, 
etc. Normal requirements are articles of specific 
interest to everyone interested in electronics— 
particularly hi-fi enthusiasts, radio amateur oper- 
ators, service technicians, etc. Articles should in- 
clude sufficient photographs and diagrams to illus- 
trate the subject. Length should be as short as 
possible—maximum is 3000 words. Payment is 3c 
to 5c per word, on acceptance. Uses fillers on same 
subjects as above, and at same rate of payment. 
Reports are made within two weeks. 















DEPT. W.D. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment; able art work: punctual 
printers; copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your MS will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers Since 1920) 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


Industrial Electronic Maintenance Edition of 
Electronic Technician, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy. 
$4.00 per year. Albert J. Forman, Editor. Uses 
technical feature articles describing the opera- 
tion, maintenance and repair of electronic equip- 
ment used in industry and commerce. Must be 
slanted from practical viewpoint. Preferred length 
is between 750 and 1500 words, plus illustrations. 
Payment is between $25 and $75. Glossy prints, 
4x5 or larger, are purchased as part of an article. 
All payment is upon acceptance, and reports are 
made within four weeks. 


Engineering and Contracting 


Construction Equipment, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. Michael A. Spronck, Editor. Will 
consider articles and items of any length, with or 
without illustrations, that tell how to buy, use or 
maintain construction equipment wisely. Ideas 
must be new, specific and written with conciseness. 
Payment is $15 per column, including copy, 
photos and white space, made upon acceptance. 
Reports are sent within one week. 


SONG IDEAS 


WANTED 


—z7~ Songwriters, with publisher contacts, 
(=/m) want song ideas. SHARE ROYALTIES, 
~~ and Expenses. Send Poems. 
SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES 
Studio W 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 








1715 WALNUT STREET 








Construction Methods and Equipment, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. Issued monthly; 
$1.00 per copy; $3.00 per year. Henry T. Perez, 
Editor. Uses articles about unusual, ingenious, or 
particularly difficult construction operations at 
specific projects, such as dams, bridges, highways, 
large buildings (not houses, however). Should be 
accompanied by as many photographs as possible. 
Payment is made upon publication, and reports are 
sent within ten days. 


Excavating Engineer, 2302 10th Ave., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Issued monthly. W. E. Williams, 
Editor. Published by Bucyrus-Erie Company for 
executives of companies using power shovels and 
cranes. Interested in job methods, stories featuring 
heavy excavating equipment. Field covers, road 
and air field construction; dams, drainage and ir- 
rigation; quarrying; open coal and ore mining; 
and foundation excavation. Articles and features 
should run 1000 to 3000 words and should be 
accompanied by professional-quality black and 
white 8x10 glossy photographs. Photographs 
must be captioned. Payment is 3c a word and up, 
depending upon quality of writing, and $5.00 for 
each photograph published. No fiction, fillers or 
poetry. Pays on acceptance and reports within 
three weeks. 


The Explosives Engineer, Delaware Trust Bldg., 
Wilmington 99, Dela. James J. O’Neill, Editor. 
“This magazine is a technical publication devoted 





to increasing efficiency and safety in the use of 
industrial explosives in mining, quarrying, geo- 
physical prospecting, and heavy construction. We 
seldom use either poetry or fiction, but prefer fac- 
tual on-the-job-reporting type of articles. 

“The length of articles depends on number of 
words required to tell the story. We set no word 
limit but will not accept blown up material. 

“Rate of pay ranges from 3c to 5c per word de- 
pending on quality of work and importance of 
material. Black and white photos (8x10 glossy 
with full caption material) are paid for at $2.00 
to $3.00 each. Authors should query before sub- 
mitting articles.” 


The Military Engineer, 808 Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Issued bi-monthly ; $1.25 per copy; 
$6.00 per year. Col. F. H. Kohloss, Editor. 
Readers of this magazine are military engineers 
primarily in the construction field. Accordingly, 
the only free-lance material purchased is from 
military engineers, or others actually on the proj- 
ects described. An exception might be an historical 
article, and occasionally other subjects are used. 
Pictures are considered a part of the manuscript, 
and are not considered separately. Payment is 
made upon publication, and reports take from one 
to four weeks. 


Florists, Nurserymen and Landscaping 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery News, 200 Lafayette 





Beginners Only 


n the 15th of each month, Writer’s Digest en- 
O rolls a selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a good record 
of mss. sales are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing is to help each student master the vital quali- 
ties needed to write short stories worthy of publi- 
cation. Part of the instruction consists of detailed 
criticism of two 5,000 word short stories that you 
write. The course lasts four months. 


Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
will not suddenly become professional writers, nor 
will they earn $500 a week from their writing. 
They will, however, understand a few secrets of 


professional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have the opportunity to study under ex- 
perienced, professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individualized instruction 
sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





Name 


() Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 








Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. Issued monthly; $5.00 
per year. H. A. Shanafield, Editor. Prefers to see 
articles of not more than approximately 1000 
words illustrating interesting outstanding exam- 
ples of merchandising and sales promotion. Story 
should be built around and concerned with a 
florist or grower who is a member of the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Association. Payment is 2c to 
3c per word. Pix which are germane to the story, 
or those which illustrate an effective sales promo- 
tion stunt or program, are acceptable. All pay- 
ment is upon acceptance. Reports promptly. 


Garden Supply Merchandiser, 8633 Loch Raven 
Blvd., Towson 4, Md. Frank Abrahamson, Editor. 
“This is a national trade magazine for retailers of 
garden supplies. Readers also include wholesalers, 
distributors and jobbers. Published monthly. 

“We are always interested in good features from 
free-lancers. Our greatest need is for short articles 
covering a single facet of a dealer’s operation— 
how he displayed, advertiseu, or promoted a prod- 
uct with outstanding success—a PR gimmick— 
special customer services—a novel solution to a 
common problem of (retail) management—how a 
store was remodeled to promote better traffic flow 
or provide more display space. 

“We can use articles which show, step-by-step, 
how a retail promotion was organized and carried 
out. We do not want ‘case histories’ unless there 
is a definite theme—a genuinely unusual slant. We 
use articles on management which have a definite 
slant to the retailer of garden supplies. 

“No word limit, but keep it as short as possible 
while covering all of the essential facts. Good 
glossy prints (preferably 8 x 10) can help sell your 
story. Photos should illustrate main points of story. 
Cannot use color photos, negatives, stereos. 

“Articles: 2c per word as published; $5.00 for 
each photo used. Minimum of $10.00 for photo 
and short story. Payment upon publication.” 


Modern Garden Center, 71 E. Foothill Blvd., P.O. 
Box 916, Arcadia, Calif. Associate Editor Jan 
Meichel writes: “We are in the market for illus- 
trated articles to 750 words, photo stories and 
photo-and-caption ‘shorts’ on successful merchan- 
dising and management efforts of firms and de- 
partments selling lawn, garden and outdoor living 







SONG WRITERS! 
Let MeShowYou How 

TS to Write the Music 

@ forYour Song Poems 


Don’t say, ‘“‘I can’t write music.”’ I’ll prove 
that you can. What’s more, I’ll prove you 
can be doing it within a week after you start 
using my Composagraph System. 

My Composagraph System is different 
from anything you ever heard of. It reveals 
the closely guarded secrets of the profes- 
sional! song writers. Once you know these 
secrets you can write music for your own 
songs and poems just like the professionals 
doit. You don’t have to bea musician. You 
don’teven have to be able toread music. My 
Composagraph System isso simple and easy 
that you can be setting your songs to music 
within a week! Within 30 days you can have 
5 to 10 complete songs—both wordsand mu- 
sic—all ready to submit for publication. 
I’ll be glad to pass along complete informa- 
tion showing how you can get and use my 
Composagraph System. I will not charge 
you a penny for this information—now or 
any other time. No salesman will call. So 
get in touch with meright away Just send 
a letter or postcard to me, Herb Moral, and 
I will rush everything right out to you by 
return mail, postage prepaid. My address is 
Composagraph, Dept. 1708, Darien, Conn. 


BOOK PRINTING 


[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 














H. CROMWELL SMITH 


Manuscript Service 


EDITING 

PACING 103 West 77th Street 
HEIGHTENING NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 
TYPING TRafalgar 7-5776 











EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure "Open Your Door to Literary Success" 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 
submit a book ms. or play 


SAMPLE TV PLAYS. ..$1.50 
EDITING ... COACHING ... REVISION ... & MARKETING 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 


Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 








3265 CONNECTICUT st. MARY KAY TENNISON os ancGeLes 6, CALIF. 
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LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 
















Short shorts under 2,000 words...... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act ................. 3.00 
ER ov accantevodetin 5.00 

OOD siisicnica cantons 7.50 

Relic Urls atau droby nae 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 

















POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so 







service featuring author-ownership (all copies —- 4 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistan 


WILLIAM-PREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N.Y 
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NOVELS Ghosted 


Re ed? Criticiam won’ 4, nee uniess you know how to revise. 

md your novel to that finer touch of an expert 

before you send it to the. He a skillfully 

written and nicely edited “manuscript. $3.00 per four com- 
pienes | pages typed on bond. Terms, as convenient 

ghosting trom outlines or ideas. Write for ay . 
Rene seventeen years in doctoring manuscripts or authors. 
Let me do it for you-——to be sure it's right. 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 















SONGWRITERS ! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR “AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 
Correspondence Course 


For information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 





















supplies. Articles should develop one point, cover 
it thoroughly. We’re not in the market for ‘general 
success’ stories. 


“Rates, 3c a word plus $5 per photo, on accep- 
tance. Photo-and-caption brings $10 to $20, de- 
pending upon merit.” 


Pest Control Magazine, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. James A. Nelson, Editor. Looking 
for how-to-do-it articles on the control of com- 
munity and structural insects and rodents. No con- 
sumer articles, this book is strictly for extermi- 
nators, fumigators and termite operators. Uses suc- 
cess stories of exterminating firms and occasionally 
scientific material having to do with pest control 
chemicals or equipment. Articles are 750 to 1500 
words for which $35 to $50 is paid. Photographs 
that illustrate feature articles bring $3.00 to $5.00 
and all payment is upon acceptance. Always query 
first. 


Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 2926 S. La Cienega 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Leo. West, Editor. 
Wants 800 word maximum articles and stories for 
this magazine circulated to florists who are mem- 
bers of Telegraph Delivery Service. Each issue is 
scented in honor of an advertiser carrying an ad 
on a convention. For example, when the American 
Carnation Society held its convention in Boston 
(Feb. 1960), February issue was carnation scented. 
Pays lc per word, $2.50 for photos with or with- 
out a story and $3.00 for cartoons. 


Food Products 


Feedstuffs, 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (All mail should be sent to Box 67, Zone 
40). Issued weekly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
George L. Gates, Editor. Wants news material on 
feed developments, including personnel, new 
plants, remodeling, operational changes; some 
agricultural news with direct bearing on feed 
business; feature material on successful mill or 
dealer operations, merchandising methods, etc. 
Payment is 1c per word, and up, depending on 
quality and upon the importance of the subject. 
Roger Berglund is the Editor of this Department, 
with Emmett Hoffman handling merchandising 
pieces. Fillers used are short news items. Photo- 
graphs may be submitted with a manuscript, or 
sent in with captions only. Payment is $3.00 and 
up for each one used, depending upon quality, 
news value, etc. All payment is made upon accep- 
tance, and reports are within a week. 


Food Mart News, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1, Ill. Charles H. Sandler, Editor. This semi- 
monthly newspaper is for retail grocers, both chain 
stores and independents, throughout Illinois. Spot 
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SHORT CUT TO SALES 


A comprehensive, practical course with criticism and marketin 
fee due to sincere interest in new writers). Come a-marking, sell, sell, sell. 


ADELE S. BAILEY (Author, agent, teacher) 


aid, | $39.00. With fee submit sample of work. (Modest 


SQUANTUM, MASS 
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local news is emphasized and success stories of 
retailers, information on new stores, remodeling, 
profit tips under 600 words go here. Also uses 
photographs in connection with stories. Pays 1 Yec 
per word, $5.00 for cartoons, varied rates on pix. 


Feed Merchandising (formerly Meat and Food 
Merchandising), 105 S. Ninth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 per year. 
William M. Humberg, Editor. Uses material of in- 
terest to super markets, superettes, independent 
food stores and chain store executives retailing 
meats, dairy foods, produce and frozen foods. Pre- 
fers to be queried first on what is being offered by 
the writer before material is submitted. Shorts 
should run about 200 words, preferably with one 
pix—$7.50 to $10 is paid for these. Features should 
run from 1000 to 1500 words with four to five 
pix—flat rate depending on quality and subject 
matter. Fillers should run from 75 to 100 words on 
any topic of interest to readers. Minimum rate of 
2c per word is paid for fillers. Buys photographs 
as illustrations for a story, or with captions only. 
Preferred size is 8x10, and payment is from $3.00 
to $5.00 each. All payment is upon acceptance, 
and reports are made within ten days. 


Food Topics, 708 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Issued twice a month; 25c per copy; $5.00 per 
year. Walter Trueman, Managing Editor. Uses 
material of interest to supermarket owners and 
employees, food brokers, voluntary and cooperative 
wholesalers. No fillers. Likes photographs submitted 
with a manuscript, or sent with captions only. 
These should be 8x 10 in size. Pays upon publi- 
cation, and reports at once. 


Industrial 


Industrial Maintenance & Plant Operation, Phila- 
delphia 1, Pa. Issued monthly. L. M. Wasserbly, 
Editor. Uses feature articles up to 1500 words 
about general maintenance and plant operating 
problems. Should be written to interest busy plant 
people who haven’t time for involved and formula- 
freighted treatises. Photographs and art work wel- 
come. Payment on publication. 


Industrial Supplier & Distributor News, Philadel- 
phia 1, Pa. Issued monthly, L. M. Wasserbly, 
Editor. Uses feature articles up to 1500 words 
about industrial distributor problems. Should be 
written to interest busy management, sales and 
purchasing personnel who haven’t time for in- 
volved and formula-freighted treatises. Photo- 
graphs, art work and fillers accepted. Inquiries 
welcome. Prompt replies. Payment on acceptance. 


Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; $10.00 per 
year. Carl C. Harrington, Editor. Uses industrial 
articles on production, maintenance, materials 
handling, electrical systems and equipment as per- 
tains to manufacturing plant operating personnel. 
Now using many short (400-600 words) case 
study type of articles, including one good photo of 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures 
tell how to publish your book, get 
40% royalties, national advertising, 
publicity and promotion. Free edi- 
torial appraisal. Write Dept. WD 860 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave.S.,N.Y.16 





Make Extra Money 
oe s 
Writing! 

You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Learn how to “write to 
sell.” Sénd today for free illustrated folio and Mr. 
Cooke’s Bookkeeping System for Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 29 


Western Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penna. 











A Service 
Of Distinction 
WORK WITH FAMOUS WRITERS 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 


Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 
REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 


for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 
Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 


copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Putnam St., Whittier, California 
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PERSONALS 


Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. All com- 
mercial services such as critics, typists, courses, 
agents, publishing, may use display advertising 
only. 

The rate for “Personals” is twenty cents a 
word, including each word in name and ad- 
dress. To use a WrITER’s Dicest Box Number, 
the fee is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for October 
must reach us by August 1. 














LOCATE ANY BOOK! No obligation. Aardvarks, 
Dept. 101WD, 6362 Amber Lake, SanDiego 19, 
California. 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL”’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, 
Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Order and 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 post- 
paid (refundable). While they last, gift copy of 
**175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features’’ in- 
cluded with Folio. American Features Syndicate, 
Dept. 264, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, Guaranteed; All Models, 
Colors, Postpaid. 35c each; $3.75 dozen. B. Alex- 
ander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., Oakland, 
California. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS located without obligation. 
Any subject. Lowest prices. Book-Mark, Box 68F, 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 


400-Year CALENDAR—AIll dates including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21x28”, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisana. 


FOOL PROOF HELP FOR WRITERS! Handbook 
of English, $1.00; Booklet on punctuation, $1.00; 
Capitalization, 50c. Every problem discussed and 
illustrated. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


SECRET MAIL ADDRESS. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, California. 


$10.00 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Information 
and markets sent for 25c. George Olive, 1016 West 
Third St., Willmar, Minnesota. 


HOW TO WRITE LOVE STORIES, and 100 Ideas 
For Them. How To Make Your Writing Beautiful, 
Vivid. How To Start Stories. 75c each; two, $1.40; 
all, $2.10. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano, Yonkers, 
New York. 

















MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 25 each 9x12; 9% 
12%, $1.50. Include 75c postage. Excess refunded. 
Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! Permanent Em- 
ae: Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, New 
ork. 





WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete — - Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Wri for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 


POEMS NEEDED for forthcoming anthology. New 
writers welcome. No payment. Much grestige, 
publicity. Young Publications, Dryden, Virginia. 
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the installation described. Case study should show 
how a manufacturing company is saving money, 
time or what have you, by installing a new and 
modern type of machine or piece of equipment. 
Include actual cost savings, when possible. Maxi- 
mum wordage is 2500, with plenty of photographs 
and drawings. Payment is $20 to $25 per printed 
page, including art work. Does not want fillers. 
Payment is made upon acceptance, and reports 
are within two weeks. 


Occupational Hazards, 812 Huron Rd., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Issued monthly; 75c per copy; $7.00 
per year. J. Arlen Marsh, Editor. Wants articles 
only—no fillers, no photo features. Article length 
is between 500 and 2000 words. Material should 
be bright, readable and authoritative. Articles are 
accepted soley with the understanding that con- 
siderable rewriting probably will be done. Illustra- 
tions are helpful but not necessary. Covers indus- 
trial safety, health, fire protection, housekeeping 
programs, with complete factual data. Payment is 
by arrangement, usually on publication. Photo- 
graphs should be of people doing something con- 
nected with the story—not simply group scenes 
of people talking, or of executives. Usually a flat 
price cover the articles and pix. Reports are made 
within one week. 


Machinery and Metal Trade 


The Iron Age, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadel- 
phia 39, Pa. Issued weekly; 50c per copy; $5.00 





SECRET RULES OF PROFESSIONAL WRITERS. 
Working kit for Beginners. $5.00 Merla Manor, 
1600 Greenmeadow Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 


GARDEN MINDED WRITERS Add extra dollars 
to your income. Guaranteed more certain than 
writing. 60 proven money makers. Free details— 
rebate plan. Binder Research Service, Box 92, 
Cambria, California. 


HELP WANTED San Francisco Classifieds 50c. Re- 
mails 20c. Crawford, 3534 Morcom Avenue, Oak- 
land 19, California. 


MY STORY ‘Keyhole sey Magazine’ August. 
Read. Knowhow, 50c. Send. George Kauffman, 
1338 Spruce, Berkeley, Calif. 


PLAY MUSIC—DON’T JUST LISTEN TO IT! 
Modern, scientific method with money-back guar- 
antee. Wide open field for Klavar Music teachers. 
Also big bonus for enrolling others. Write today 
for free lesson and information. No obligation. 
American Klavar Music Institute WD-1 10 South 
First Avenue, St. Charles, Illinois. 


CARICATURE OF YOURSELF for stationery. 
Christmas cards, your office, $5.00. Send photo 
and your profession or hobby. Send for free 
samples. Arnold Vail, 1705 Jonquil Terrace, Chi- 
cago 26, Illinois. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING, Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up. Printer-to-author service 
oeene Auacing savings. Rickard, 30 Prince, Brook- 
yn, N.Y. 


RUBBER STAMPS, up to 5 lines 3 inches long, $1.00 
postpaid. 1,000 embossed business cards $3.39 post- 
paid. Remitance must accompany order. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. Toledo Rubber 
Stamp Service, 534 Galena, Toledo, Ohio. 


REPORTERS, wide acquaintance, some who know 
medical, hospital or drug employees, or many 
atients. Dignified avocation for community 
eaders. National Patient’s Association, 311 32 
Ave. Nashville, Tennessee. 


























per year to the metalworking industry, $15 per 
year to nonmetalworking industry subscribers and 
$25 to foreign subscribers. Accepts very little free- 
lance material unless it comes from people in the 
metalworking industry who qualify as experts on 
their subjects. All payment is upon publication, 
and reports are usually within a week. 


Product Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N.Y. Issued weekly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per 
year. E. J. Tangerman, Editor. Uses technical 
material only—no case studies—dealing with de- 
sign engineering, mechanisms, components, ma- 
terials. Length is up to 3000 words, and payment 
is $30 to $35 per printed page. Does not want 
fillers or photographs. Payment is upon accept- 
ance, and reports are sent within ten days. 


Welding Engineer, P.O. Box 28, Morton Grove, 
Ill. Isued monthly; 50c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
F. T. Tancula, Editor. Production and mainte- 
nance welding techniques as used in various in- 
dustries are main sources of application stories. 
Research articles are also considered, as well as 
unique applications written to interest welding 
engineers, supervisors, foremen, etc., in all metal- 
working industries, as well as service and main- 
tenance welding personnel in all industry. Weld- 
ing includes soldering and brazing, as well as pre- 
and post-treatment of materials such as _heat- 
treating, flame-cutting, etc. Straight narrative style 
is preferred. Length may run from 500 to 3000 
words, with illustrations. Payment is $20 to $30 





KIOBOSHA-WA totemo kiomi motemasu. Transla- 
tion: In Japan they’re crazy about The Plotter. 
See our ad on page 6. Creative Features, Potomac 
Box 2121, Alexandria, Virginia. 





NICE PLACE—NEW YORK! So many Fine Free 
Things to Do! ‘‘Free For All’’ Reviews Them All 
—1001 Exciting NO-cost Social and Cultural Pleas- 
ures! Current Edition $1.25—Twice Yearly $2; 
NY/FFA, Box 1, Stuyvesant Station, New York 
o, N.Y. 





WOULD LIKE TO SHARE my apartment or room 
with Christian writer or couple: reasonable. 205 
Graham St., Florence, S.C 





HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO, (What to Charge) 
$2. Steno, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 





GERMS FOR SALE. Stimulating story ideas, four— 
7 L. Schwab, 304 Redwood Ave., Paterson 2, 
ee 





NEW WRITERS: Original manuscripts needed on 
antique and classic car restoration. ‘‘How-To’s” 
come first. Some auto historical pieces. 1500 words 
or less. Pay “Ye per. word on acceptance. Limited 
pe Cartoons get $2.00. Query first. ARM, Box 

71, Tahoe Valley, California. 





PRESS CARD—Impressive, distinctive $1.00. A must 
for every free-lance writer, photographer. Obtain 
official courtesies. Auto stickers and money making 
information se free. Commercial Masters, 
Gardiner 1, ° 





GROW HAIR—NATURAL HEALTH BUILDER— 
——— Formula $1. Elsnau, Box 1612, Prescott, 
rizona. 





HAVE SOME SCRIPTS LEFT. All scripts now $5 
each. Agnes Richards, Box 191, Montrose, Michigan. 





LETTERS REMAILED—25c. V. Kosmo, 215 Wis- 
consin St. Eau Claire, Wis. 





WRITERS’ ABC SHORTHAND. TEXTBOOK, $2. 
Returnable. Rapid Writing, 3915 Elysian Fields, 
New Orleans, Louisana. 


GET MONEY FOR NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. Free 
details. Write: Whitted-86E, 2815 Nicholson, Dal- 
las 24, Texas. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—new, two for $1.50 post- 
paid. Specify ty power. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
Kilpatrick, Skokie, 


WRITERS: SAVE TIME—MONEY—EFFORT. Sim- 
lify Story, Article, Research. 40-page copyrighted 
ooklet: “How to Obtain Birth, Death, Divorce, 
Marriage Records in Any State” gives latest 
EXACT information. Only $1.00. Vi-Tistics, Box 
3142, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


WRITER’S RETREAT: Semi-modern cottages. $25 
month. Write Perce Rider, Adair, Oklahoma. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


WORD WISDOM FOR BEGINNING WRITERS, 10c. 
Profits from Family Histories, 25c. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Ala. 


25,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


MAKE REAL MONEY! M My Three Manuals on 
Graphology tell how. 25c brings Analysis and 
Details. Kandel, Box 9083-D, Tampa 4, Florida. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
articles. Send stamp for details. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 


CONFIDENTIAL WORLDWIDE Remail-forwarding 
service. $4.00 —_- Smith’s, 1306 South Darling- 
ton, Tulsa 12, Ok 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR CHARACTERS REAL 
PEOPLE. How To Write Detective Stories. How 
To Put Suspense In Your Writing. 75c each; 
two, $1.40; all, $2.10. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano, Yonkers, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Some 
Clippings worth $25.00. Newscraft, WD-983-E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


NEW, GUARANTEED, Plastic, aoe riter Carbon, 
$1.50. Box of 100. Specify: copies desired, size. 
Supply Division, 540 20th Street, Oakland, Calif. 


SECRET LANGUAGE DISCOVERED in English 
Bible. Marvelous new revelations. Free informa- 


tion send amomget addressed envelope, Box 2891, 
Charleston 30, W. V 


READ ‘HORROR’ by Burros. Stories, articles con- 
demning nuclear insanity. $2. Banner — Press, 
Box 113 Canal Street Station, N. Y. 13, 

















WRITERS! Movie producers do not read volumi- 
nous at ag $3.00 provides sample format. De- 
Vall Public Relations Agency, Box 46061-A, Holly- 
wood 46, Calif. 


LETTERS REMAILED 25c. LOGAN, 6801 Onyx 
Drive North, St. Petersburg, Florida 


PHOTOGRAPHERS—WRITERS—See your pictures 
may ee 9 Quickest place to sell is the newspaper. 
ou don’t have to be an expert. Any camera will 
do. Let a veteran news photographer show you 
the ropes. Complete folio $3. Lloyd B. Walton, 
eens Richardt Ave.; Dept. WD1, Indianapolis 26, 
ndiana. 











LEARN THE MAGIC OF MAIL ORDER! Subscribe 
to America’s leading Mail Order Magazine, ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Mail Trade.’’ so, copy, 25c. Creative 
Features, Potomac Box 2121, Alexandria, Virginia. 





LETTERS REMAILED—25c—5 post cards scenic 
New York $1.00 remailed free. Jonfield Service, 
Box 192, Jackson Heights 72, New York, N. Y. 
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per printed page. F. T. Tancula is Department 
Editor. Pays $5.00 each for accepted cartoons. 
Photographs sent with a manuscript as illustra- 
tions are included in basic rate of the manuscript. 
Pictures sent with captions bring $5.00 each. Pre- 
ferred size is 8x 10. Gregg Cannizzo is Depart- 
ment Editor. All payment is upon publication, and 
reports are made within one week. 


Medical and Dental 


Medical Economics, Oradell, N. J. Issued fort- 
nightly; 60c per copy; $12.50 per year. R. C. 
Lewis. Editorial purpose of the magazine is to help 
the doctor, inform him about the economic and 
social developments, and entertain him. Emphasis 
is upon “how it’s done” copy, with news and 
feature copy secondary. Subjects are: The busi- 
ness side of medicine—fees, practice management, 
insurance, the doctor’s office, investments, taxes, 
records, law; the personal side of medicine—re- 
lations with patients, hospitals, assistants, other 
doctors, the public; the doctor’s personal life—his 
family, sports, automobiles, travel and home. Pre- 
ferred length 1000 to 1500 words. Payment ac- 
cording to subject and quality of article. On direct 
assignment half of agreed price paid upon de- 
livery, half upon acceptance. Likes action shots 
sent with story, or with caption material only. In- 
vites submission of ideas for articles, and articles 
on speculation. Write for “Hints for Contributors.” 


Oral Hygiene, 708 Church St., Evanston, III. 





Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Edward J. Ryan, D.D.S., Editor. Wants human- 
interest stories about dentists’ activities outside 
the dental field, or articles on practice manage- 
ment. Length should be 1500 woyds. Marcella 
Hurley is Department Editor. No fillers are used. 
Pays $5.00 for each picture used with an article. 
All payment is made upon publication, and reports 
arc within a week. 


Petroleum and Oil 


Gas Age, 48 W. 38th St., New York, N. Y. Issued 
bi-weekly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. William 
J. Nickel, Editor. Uses articles on company pro- 
cedures in transmitting, producing and distributing 
gas for home, commercial and industrial use, as 
well as procedures in selling gas service and gas- 
using appliances. These should be procedures of 
gas utilities and pipeline companies, must refer to 
latest methods, and must contribute to greater 
efficiency or economy. Also uses fillers in any 
length up to 30 column inches, with payment us- 
ually at 40c per inch. Accepted photographs sent 
with a manuscript are covered in space payments. 
Individual pix accepted bring $5.00, and must be 
properly captioned. All material is paid for on 
publication. Reports are made almost immediately. 


Gas Magazine, 198 S. Alvardo, Los Angeles 57, 
Calif. Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; $2.00 per 
year (controlled circulation). J. Fred Ebdon, Edi- 
tor. Uses technical papers on practical and theo- 





[-] Do you like the idea of informing, influenc- 
ing, and entertaining a large reading au- 
dience for pay? 

[_] Do you read extensively? 

[-] Do you enjoy research, interviewing people 

and have an active curiosity about the 

world around you? 

[_] Do you presently write in your spare time 
(for fun or profit) or in your occupation? 
(circle the one which applies). 


[] In the course of your daily activities, do 


Name 


Address 






City 


Age 


WRITER’S DIGEST ° 








Do YOU Qualify as a Potential 
Money-Earning Article Writer? 


Check those questions to which you can answer YES, clip and send this questionnaire to WRITER'S DIGEST for 
our prompt report on if and how WRITER'S DIGEST can help you become a selling free lance article writer. 
You may apply by letter if you prefer not to cut your magazine. 


ideas flash through your mind—are you an 
“idea” man? 

[-] Are you willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices of party-going, movies, TV, etc. 
to muster the time for your writing? 

[] Are you willing to learn and practice 
writing techniques throught a tough ap- 
prenticeship? 

[_] Can you set a goal and work towards it 
despite heart-breaking frustrations, lack of 
confidence, and ridicule of your friends? 


Education Completed 





Areas of Interest or Specialization 





Presently employed as a 
MAIL TO 
22 East (2th Street ° 


W 80 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 























retical ideas and techniques in gas company 


operations. Length is not fixed, but depends on the 
subject and what the author has to say about it. 
Payment is according to the value of the material 
to the readers, validity of data, etc., which makes 
a good feature earn from $100 to $450. Photo 
Editor is Bob Clay who wants 8x 10 pix, sub- 
mitted with manuscript for illustration. These 
should be of installations and actual construction 
within the natural gas industry, and pay $5 to $25 
each. Payment is usually on publication, although 
an immediately accepted story will be paid for 
upon acceptance. Reports are made promptly. 





Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 
(Continued from page 18) 





Corrections 


I like cars! as well as anybody else® does,’ 
and when I visit an automobile dealer and 
see them standing smartly five or six (or 
sometimes fewer*) abreast,® I feel® like a child 
getting a treat. The reason I become excited 
is that? I’ve never grown up, I suppose. At 
heart I’m still a kid, which, I confess, is what® 
I like to be. I pity everyone who’s too old to 
appreciate his? childhood joys. A happy 
adulthood comprises! more than adult pas- 
times. 


- 
2. 


ow 


10. 


them must have its proper antecedent 
anybody else—i. e., other people besides 
myself 


. use a comma before the conjunction 


that introduces a coordinate clause that 
does not begin a sentence. 


. less milk, fewer bottles of milk 
. use a comma after every introductory 


subordinate clause. 


. it’s has no proper antecedent, and it 


would be hard to give it one; therefore, 
change it to J feel 


. subordinate clauses introduced by be- 


cause are, adverbial—they modify the 
verb; what is wanted here is a noun 
clause (to “re-name” the noun reason) 


. the relative pronoun which can refer 


only to kid, not I’m-still-a-kid; a kid is 
what I like to be, not how I like to be 


. everyone is singular: any word that 


stands in its place (or in everyone’s place) 
must be singular to: hence, his instead 
of their 

comprise means include or embrace— 
consists of, not is made up of 








DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 
HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


If you’re a new writer—or a discouraged 
one—send me your problem script or story 
idea. Let me explain and demonstrate what 
real PRO ghosting means. My 20 years of 
success in shaping stories and books for 
market can open up live OPPORTUNITY 
for you. No reading fee. 


Note: The story of your own life might ghost 
into an absorbing book. Ask D.D. how it’s done! 


212¢ Parsons Road, Costa Mesa, Calif. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is ap me currently in diye publications. Not a 
: ow’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 











by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
Poems. Immediate consideration. 


Records 
, 457 BEACON BLOG., BOSTON, MASS. 





LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to aid 
your future work, same as for my adult university stu- 
dents, $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. Query on 
books. Enclose return postage and fee. 
IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Dept. C Akron 13, Ohio 





SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5Séth St. New York 19, N. Y. 





A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 











SONG WRITERS 


TANDING, ethical com g offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 2 
by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is beli: > 
NOW! Learn how to apply the Al 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 











RAY HIBBELER (Send Stone) 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. C-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 
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EDUCATION : a writer’s market 


(Continued from page 30) 





sonalities, descriptions of their salient 
accomplishments and activities. 

7. The Education of a Certain Person—de- 
scription of the way a certain past or 
living person was educated in terms of 
the techniques used, the reasons for their 
use, and their effect on the person. 

8. Rebellion Against A Modern Educa- 
tional Tendency—personal or authori- 
tative rebellion against a current trend 


SUCCESSFUL EDITOR-AUTHOR 
WILL EDIT YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Put years of experience as an editor and successful free 
lancer to work for you. MSS analyzed, edited, with 
critique and pete, suggestions. $1 per 1000 words 
$3 minimum. Send fee and return postage. 


WEB ENTERPRISES, INC. 
175 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Illinois 


PROFESSIONAL WRITING 


is easier once you know the fundamentals necessary in 
the writing art, principal ones being Technique, Crafts- 
manship, Characterization. Learning these y personal 
training can shorten your time to sales by wool, perhaps 
many months. 

Disabled Veteran-College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


The Lambert Wilson 


. 
College Writing Award 
$500.00 Cash 
To the author of the best non-fiction manuscript of 50,0000 
to 200,000 words, or a work-in-progress. All American 
college students or alumni eligible. 
Write for details to: 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 
8 East 10th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


CAPABLE PROOFREADER 


Reasonable Rates 


SANDRA SCHNUR 


2255 Cruger Ave., 
OL 5-0193. 


SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y 








4830 Penn St., 








Bx., N. Y. 











FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; word- 
=e clientele. Modern methods. Editing, — rewriting, 


ti truct books, st peeches poems, 
Retion, non-fiction, text. Sooke. tae ‘property ¢ ty; whee veedy. 
ca on white paper. $1.75 a t word average. 
ms $7.50. 
IRMA A. BRINK 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento 16, California 








by describing the trend, its implications, 
and a replacement for it. 

9. The Discipline of Children—personal or 
authoritative views on the problem, and 
successful solutions. 

10. Juvenile Delinquency—factual descrip- 
tion of the size of the problem, and so- 
lutions on the local, state, and (or) na- 
tional level. 

11. The Soaring Cost of Going to College— 
rising college costs, and how to prepare 
for them. 

12. The High Cost of Public Education— 
factual presentation of the cost and how 
to reduce it. 

13. The Population Explosion and Educa- 
tion—the significant effects of the cur- 
rent population expansion on education, 
and how to prepare for them. 





Role of the Rewriter 
(Continued from page 27) 





short sentences. And finally, I note how the 
chapter ends. This chore completed, I sit in 
an easy chair, light up a pipe, and shuffle the 
cards until I get what seems to be the most 
effective sequence of chapters. In my cur- 
rent project, I eventually took a chapter 
from the middle of the manuscript,and made 
it the beginning of the novel. Other chapters 
were also shifted around. This method, it is 
obvious, is infinitely easier than shuffling a 
bulky manuscript. When I am satisfied with 
the order of the chapters, I put the manu- 
script in the same sequence in preparation 
for the rewriting. If you use this simple pro- 
cedure on your own manuscript, you will be 
amazed at some of the results. The majority 
of authors write their books, novels as well as 
non-fiction, with the events in chronological 
order, The Mississippi Shuffle, which often 
violates time sequence, strengthens the story 
line, creates suspense, and emphasizes dra- 
matic crises. It also serves to indicate which 
chapters may be deleted, either in whole or 
in part. While it doesn’t work with every 
book, I suggest trying it because, even if you 
don’t alter the sequence of chapters, you will 
have confirmed the rightness of their present 
order. 

4) Cutting—I cut a non-fiction book, Ad- 
ventures of a Slum Fighter, by Charles F. 
Palmer, published by Tupper & Love, from 
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Elements 


of Style. E. B. 
White’s revised version of the 
original b William 
Strunk, Jr., late professor of 
English at Cornell. A chapter 
added by White deals with 
distinction in English style 
and attitudes in writing. 

valuable ‘‘little’’ book which 
sharply focuses the approach 





SBooks for ‘Writers 


Watch Your Language, by 
Theodore M. Bernstein. A val- 
uable collection of pungent 
bulletins issued to his staff on 
accurate, concise writing by 


one of the editors of the New 
York Times. $3.95 


to a simple, sincere, and posi- 
tive style of writing. 2.50 


Successful Writers and How 
They Work, by Larston D. 
Farrar. A number of leading 
writers reveal the nature of 
the writer as an individual 
with their views on success, 
working methods, values, in- 
come, health, and other fac- 
tors. $4.9! 


A Professional Storywriter’s 
Handbok, by Edwin A. Pee- 
ples. A hard look at the state 
of magazine fiction and a dis- 
cussion of the fundamentals of 
storywriting by a professional 
free-lance writer with 
years’ experience. 


How to Write and Sell Maga- 
zine Articles, by Richard Geh- 
man. How a topflight maga- 
zine writer goes about writing 
salable articles. $4.95 
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tel soe mse etn sgucetipet 


Television Writing and Sell- 





Technique of the Novel, by 
Thomas Uzzell. A study of 
basic principles with emphasis 
on selection of a good subject, 
viewpoint, plotting, and real- 
ism. Includes analysis of = 
outstanding novels. 





Feature Writer’s Handbook, 
by Stewart Harral. Feature 
ideas, interviewing _ tech- 
niques and advice from fea- 
ture editors. $5.00 


The Living Theatre, by Elmer 
Rice. The glamour, spon- 
taneity, and realism of the 
theatre told intimately by a 
man who has created over 27 

$3.50 


plays. 
m Living Novel 





ing, by Edward Barry Rob- 
erts. A practicing TV script 
editor outlines the entire 
process of writing for tele- 


The Living Novel, edited by 
Granville Hicks. Eleven con- 
temporary American novelists 
pull no punches in discussing 


ear ee fie ve ithe “Hicks 


vision from idea through ac- 
$6.50 


tual production. 


Encyclopedia of English, edi- 
ted by Arthur Zeiger. Thor- 
ough guide to rules and rea- 
sons of spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, grammar and usage. One 
of the best and most com lete 
we have seen in this field. $1.50 





the problems of their craft 
today. $4. 





wena! 
MNS WET 


Successful Technical Writing, 
by Taylor G. Hicks. Precise 
and easy procedure to follow 
in writing technical articles, 
news and equipment releases, 
engineering and scientific pa- 
pers, reports, catalogues, ad- 
vertising instructions, train- 
ing manuals, 








Writing the Confession Story, 
by Dorothy Collett. The ten 
elements of the typical confes- 
sion. A direct, practical work- 
book which can open one of 
the most receptive markets 
for new writers. 


$3.00 


TEN-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT SATISFIED 


books. 


and technical 
$5.50 
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WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the books I have circled, postpaid. 


Fe Rig tt SB 


Payment of $ 


enclosed 











185,000 to 75,000 words. That is not out of 
the ordinary as I cut nine out of 10 books I 
work on. My present assignment runs to 
165,000 words, and I plan to cut it to 100,000 
or less. There are nearly 40 characters in this 
novel, and I have already had eight of them 
lay their heads under the gleaming knife of 
the editorial gillotine. And each time a char- 
acter is decapitated, the author bleeds a little. 
Cutting is bound to improve any form of 
writing except the dictionary. Last year I 
received a phone call from an editor on the 





MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM REVISION & MARKETS 


all for Highly successful author and critic will 
thoroughly analyze your articles, stories, 
30 poetry, plays, novels or ks, plus cre- 
ate a complete marketing list for you. 
Beginners invited. Same week service. 

words See Article This Issue. 


ARTHUR S. GREEN, B.S., MA. 
P.O. Box 338 Lake Zurich, Illinois 








PUBLISH YOUR OWN BOOK 


ete quality book manufacturing as low as $3 page— 
Komen s -. itions, novels, non- action. poetry. echotarty pans ond 
theses, doctoral dissertations, geneologie 


matic i copy to 
modern type faces——art, 
copyright services available Our pr 
mimeo, Write for estimate. 


WOELFER-PAULL ASSOCIATES 
919 18th N.W. (Suite (205) Washington 6, D.C. 


VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts. 
INCLUDE SELF-ADDRESSED, a ENVELOPE 

NO READING FEE 
Box 28 PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 
VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 


m Mon——hard cloth ‘or Capers bin i 
ngraving, editing, transiation and 


rices are often lower than 




















SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES. PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-72 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
BOOK WRITERS, ATTENTION! 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the road to success for you. My clients are 
selling. I edit, revise where revision is necessary, take 
care of all corrections, and properly ty your book for 
ublication. $2.00 per thousand words. Free carbon copy. 
Payment down, balance after I have completed the work; 
> conventent payments may be arranged on balance, if 
esirec 


EDITH NEILL 3e32 East 93rd St., Kansas City 32, Mo. 











WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 
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Sunday New York Times who said they were 
accepting a travel article of mine. I thanked 
him and he then casually inquired whether 
I would mind if they did a little editorial 
cutting. “Hell fire, no!” I assured him. The 
original draft of this piece ran to 5,000 words, 
and I had sweated over it until I reduced it 
to half that length. Yet when the article, 
“The Long-range Week-end,” appeared, I 
found it had been cut another 500 words 
until it was as tight as the whalebone corset 
Grandma used to wear. Moral: when you 
believe you have cut enough, cut some more 

My pet hate is childhood reminiscences in 
biographies, Because of them, my wife Jean, 
who is of a like mind, starts reading biogra- 
phies around page 100. Publishers feel the 
same way, but are frequently forced to keep 
them in at the insistence of the author. If you 
believe that they must be recorded, I suggest 
that you use the Mississippi Shuffle, start off 
with a dramatic episode from adulthood, 
and then flash back to the childhood mem- 
ories. In this way you will take some of the 
curse off them by engaging the reader’s at- 
tention at the beginning of your book. The 
best jumping-off place I have recently seen 
is in James Thurber’s The Years with Ross, 
published by Little, Brown and Company, 
an informal biography of the professional 
life of Harold Ross, founder and editor of 
Tue New Yorker. Thurber begins the first 
chapter with this sentence: “Harold Ross 
died December 6, 1951, exactly one month 
after his 59th birthday.” Many biographies, 
to my mind, should begin—and end—right 
there, with Thurber’s engaging book as the 
rare exception. Of course, if you are writing 
your autobiography, you can hardly use this 
approach. 

In addition to the above problems the re- 
writer must also tangle with dialogue, 
authenticity, rhythm, dramatic impact, the 
close repetition of words and phrases, slant- 
ing for the paper-back and/or movie 
markets, and many more. If you apply the 
suggestions herein, you will have less need 
for a rewriter. And should a publisher, editor, 
or literary agent still suggest his services, I 
hope you will understand that, whatever he 
may do on your manuscript, the rewriter’s 
sole aim is to increase the critical interest in, 
and the potential salability of your book. 
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we Thrilled when Jim won 


the story contest! 


It was a family affair. Jim supplying 
the imagination, and I the encouragement. 
Result: a check for $250, and a bright- 
looking future. 

It happened after I'd read a Palmer ad 
and sent for their book. It explained how 
people from all walks of life make good 
money writing in their spare time; how 
even ordinary experiences can be turned 
into interesting stories once you learn how. 
It was just the little push Jim needed; (he 
was always jotting down notes about peo- 
ple and situations which we agreed “would 
inake good stories’). 

Jim decided to try, and enrolled. 
Evenings were filled with work and excite- 
ment as he learned how to put a story 
together under the patient guidance of his 
Palmer instructors. Then came the maga- 
zine contest—and this moment of success. 
Honestly, we’re as thrilled as a couple of 
kids! 


You Don’t have to be a 
“Genius” to be a Writer 


Free Offer Shows How to Learn at 
Home for Extra or Full Time Income 
Writing Stories, Articles, TV Scripts 


If you’ve been reading the writers’ maga- 
zine’s lately, you will have noticed the state- 
ments of editors saying how earnestly they 
are searching for new writers. A man’s 
magazine editor says, “Besides strong first 
person adventure stories and articles, we are 
interested in science subjects, medicine and 
unusual experiences . . . $500, $750 and up.” 

A top slick editor says he is having a hard 
time getting 5,000-word fiction—$750 base- 
rate. 

An executive editor in Hollywood says, 
“We need writers for westerns, comedies, 
mysteries, and especially for half-hour dra- 
matic shows.” 

If ever there was a time for you to “cash 
in” on the opportunities for new and better 
writers, it’s now! So you can actually see for 
yourself just how Palmer’s professional 
writer-instructors can help you put life, 
action, real salability into your stories, we 
make this free offer: We'll send you our 





40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories” describing your opportunities and 
outlining our complete course; plus a typical 
lesson package showing precisely how our 
unique, individual training helps both new 
and established writers succeed. Others are 
doing it — why not you? No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Send coupon or postcard 
today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Accredited: National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-80 


Send Coupon or Postcard Today 


Salable Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 
Steries 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-80 
rset Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please mail me free sample lesson and book 
showing how your home study training helps 
new writers get started and experienced writ- 
ers increase their income. 


FREE 


1 Mr. 

! Miss 

' Mrs. 

1 

1 

1 Address 

] 

: City Zone State 

1 Please print clearly. Veterans: cheok here [J 





WRITER'S vearhol 


interviews with Erskine Caldwell-Mever Levin-Nelson Alore 
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Free-lance Smorgasbord 
1200 markets for writers 


Aripeka 
by the Sea 








